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Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

Huntington, Indiana. 

Please send me without obligation my free copy of the 
new Seal-O-San Shot Charts and Scouting Diagrams. 


Coach 





School 





City State 
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REEL: AID TO COACHES 


A newly revised edition 
ofa famous book. Enables 
you to keep a personal 
performance record of all 
players. Also contains 
valuablecoachingarticles. 


OUR COPY of the new Seal-O-San 

Shot Chart Book — 44 pages chock- 
full of diagrams and valuable coaching 
suggestions — is waiting for you. 


This newest edition is yours for the ask- 
ing, and with it go our best wishes for a 
successful basketball season. 


Just a word about Seal-O-San because 
without Seal-O-San this worth-while book 
could not have been offered. The enthu- 
siastic acclaim given Seal-O-San by more 
than 5000 coaches proves that Seal-O-San 
outscores every other gym floor finish. 
Coaches find that the 100% slip-proof 
finish helps chalk up more victories .. . 
find that the rugged Seal-O-San finish 
successfully withstands the punishing action of every gym activity. 


We want you to send for your free copy of the Seal-O-San Shot Chart book, 
and, of course, we want you to try Seal-O-San on your gym floor. We know 
that you, like thousands upon thousands of basketball coaches, will find 
both Seal-O-San and the Seal-O-San Shot Charts of immense help in de- 
veloping winning teams. Simply fill out the coupon and mail it — today. 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES Inc 


DENVER . HUNTINGTON, INDIANA . TORONTO 
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For SMOOTH PERFORMANCE 
PLAY THE 


VMS 


No. VMS—Rawlings-Doug 
Mills Molded Official Basket- 
ball, with Channeled Seams. 
Tops in playability. Tested, 
perfected center covered with 
choice selected steer hides, 
molded and vulcanized to form 
a perfect lasting sphere. Per- 
fect balance, correct rebound, 
greater ease in dribbling. Offi- 
cial in all details. 





eS No. 8FV—Rawlings Molded 

, " we a Official Basketball with Chan- 

“a pays to play % neled Seams. National Fed- 

eration Approved. One-piece 

patented center (Pat. No. 

2,061 ,604) official in all details. 

Thinking about new uniforms for mid-season and tournament play? New Carries the National Federa- 
styles, lots of color and durability distinguish Rawlings basketball uni- tion stamp. 

forms and warm-ups. Contact your Rawlings dealer today. 
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COLLEGE ATHLETES GAIN 
GREATER ENDURANCE 


Over forty prominent colleges and universities are 
using Knox Gelatine at training tables to increase 
athlete muscular endurance. The results of this regime 
confirm earlier laboratory findings which showed 
Knox Gelatine effective in increasing energy output. 
This property is attributed to its high content of glycine 


and other amino acid precursors of phosphocreatine, 





the breakdown of which in muscles supplies energy 


for contraction. 





Be sure to use Knox, the pure 100% gelatine, which 
contains no sugar, flavoring, or other diluent. Knox 
Gelatine is the brand that has been proved effective 


by scientific research. 


LITERATURE AND ENERGY 
FORMULAE ON REQUEST 


KNOX GELATINE LABORATORIES 
JOHNSTOWN DEPT. 494 NEW YORK 
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Wilhhon OFFICIAL 


LAST-BILT 
INDESTRUCTO BASKETBALL 


Perfect roundness is obtained by the Wilson “‘Last-Bilt” Process 
in which a seamless ball is built over a rigid, spherical last of 
absolute roundness. Perfectly balanced! Assures accurate, de- 
pendable rebounds because there are no seams or “soft” spots. 

Good for a full season’s play because there are no 
stitches, seams or edges to wear out. Two rubber 
valves, on opposite panels, contribute to perfect 
balance and practically eliminate valve repair. 
See a Wilson dealer or write. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other 
leading cities 
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Practice Tips 


By Luther Hosfield 
North High School, Akron, Ohio 


T has often seemed to me that we 
basketball coaches waste a great 
amount of our practice time. I am 
becoming more and more convinced that 
we spend a considerable portion of our 
time on unessentials. There are two phases 
of the game that we must teach: funda- 
mental skills and team play. Each of these 
two essentials is dependent upon the other. 
Individual adeptness with a basketball will 
not win ball games unless it is a part of 
well-organized team play, and team play is 
impossible without players, well grounded 
in fundamentals. I believe that since 
these two fundamental essentials are so 
closely interwoven, they should be devel- 
oped at the same time. 
Let us consider first the teaching of the 
fundamental skills. These include shoot- 
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ing, dribbling, feinting, pivoting, etc. 
Every coach has a very definite idea on 
just how each one of these should be ex- 
ecuted. At the start of the season he 
gathers his squad together and starts drill- 
ing them in each one of these fundamen- 
tals. In nearly every case the entire squad 
is taught the same method of execution at 
the same time. This no doubt is the eas- 
iest manner of teaching, but is it the 
smartest? For example let us assume that 
we are teaching the lay-up shot from un- 
der the basket. There are various ways 
of making this shot, but each coach has his 
favorite way and this is the method that 
he is going to teach. He insists on every 
player mastering this particular tech- 
nique; he wants it done in that way and 
that way only. Now the fallacy of this 
system is that it does not take into con- 
sideration individual abilities, habits, char- 
acteristics, and preferences. I once lis- 
tened to a small group of coaches-argue 
heatedly for nearly an hour as to the cor- 
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rect way of making a lay-up shot. This is 
silly. The only correct way of making a 
lay-up shot, or any other kind of shot, is 
the way that gets the best results for each 
invididual shooter. If you will agree that 
there are several ways of doing any of 
these various skills, then obviously we are 
not only wasting time by group drills in 
this particular phase of the game, but we 
are actually doing harm by thwarting in- 
dividualism. 

A second fault I have to find with these 
group drills is that so many times the in- 
experienced player finds it difficult to tie 
up the drill in question with specific game 
situations. He may be able in theory to 
execute the maneuver perfectly, but in a 
scrimmage or a game he either forgets it 
or fails to use it at the proper time. 

On our squads we have attempted to 
overcome this problem in this manner. At 
the very beginning of the season we di- 
vide the squad into teams, throw them a 
ball, and let them play basketball. We 
then study the actions of each boy very 
carefully. We make mental notes of the 
faults and virtues of every player. It is 
not very long until we know just what in- 
dividual coaching each boy is going to re- 
quire. After this preliminary survey our 
formal practice sessions begin. These ses- 
sions are divided into two parts. The first 
part is a free period. Each player is en- 
couraged to work on those fundamentals 
which he feels that he most needs. Dur- 
ing this time we give the boys such indi- 
vidual coaching as they require. In this 
way the players who need the most atten- 
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tion get coaching on the things in which 
they are weakest. There is one danger in 
this method that the coach must check 
carefully, and that is that, if not watched, 
some boys will work on only those things 
that they like to do best to the exclusion of 
everything else. 

The second part of our practice time is 
devoted to team play. This is developed 
almost entirely through scrimmage. But 
even here the individual is given constant 
attention. At each error of either com- 
mission or omission, play is immediately 
stopped and the fault carefully analyzed. 
In this way the use of each fundamental 
skill is forcibly brought to the attention of 
each boy. Naturally as the season pro- 
gresses, less and less time is devoted to 
stressing fundamentals as each boy attains 
greater proficiency, and the time thus 
saved is cut from the scrimmage sessions, 
not from the free period. 

In developing team play there are a 
number of well-established offensive and 
defensive systems from which a coach may 
choose. One may find many virtues and 
many weaknesses in any of them. In 
choosing any one style of play the coach 
must always keep in mind the capabilities 
of his squad. Speed, height, shooting-skill, 
ball-handling, etc. must be taken into con- 
sideration. It is extremely important that 
whatever style of play is used, it must be 
one that has the absolute confidence of 
both the players and the coach. Although 
I am not criticizing or recommending any 
particular type of play, I do very strongly 
feel that it is a mistake to depend entirely 
upon set plays. There is no doubt that 
set plays can be very effective on occasion, 
especially against a tight man-to-man de- 
fense; but there are many times that they 
will let a coach down, and unless he has 
something else to fall back on, he is apt 
to find himself in the middle of a ball game 
with no offense. We use set plays a great 
deal in practice, but only for the purpose 
of developing correct habit responses in 
given situations. We almost never delib- 
erately try to set up any particular play 
in a game. We believe that, because of 
the many different defenses that we are 
forever meeting; and because we can never 
be certain of finding any given situation 
facing us in a game, we feel that it is best 
for the players to be absolutely free to ad- 
just their attack to the situation at hand. 
Therefore, we stress all the usual devices 
for getting a man loose, such as screens, 
feints, passing and cutting, pivots, fast 
breaks, etc. and hope for the best. 

That part of our practice period de- 
voted to team play is about equally di- 
vided between work on offense and de- 
fense. Ordinarily a coach will devote a 
greater proportion of time to offense. 
However, we use a zone defense and there 
is no question that a zone defense requires 
more practice than a man-for-man de- 
fense. Here again a coach must very care- 
fully size up the physical characteristics 
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WE are again pleased to present 
articles by five more of the 1939 
basketball championship coaches. The 
December issue contained articles by 
nine coaches whose teams won their 
state championships. Others will_be 
presented in the February issue. The 
editorial staff of this publication joins 
with the thousands of high school 
basketball coaches in ——- their 
appreciation to these men who have so 

willingly co-operated in making these 
dhvee winter issues of special interest 


to basketball coaches. 





of his squad before deciding upon the type 
of defense to use. A team of tall, rangy 
boys, is well suited to a zone defense, while 
the smaller, faster boys will perhaps do 
better with a man-for-man. Another fac- 
tor in choosing a defense is the size of the 
floors on which the team will play. Un- 
doubtedly a small, narrow floor is better 
adapted to a zone than is a wide court, but 


a zone can also be very effective even upon 
the largest floors if the mistake is not 
made of trying to set up the defense to 
cover the entire floor. Whichever type of 
defense is chosen, the coach should so 
thoroughly sell that system to his squad 
that they have all the faith in the world 
in it and then stay with it. While it may 
be perfectly all right for older, more ex- 
perienced college teams to use two or even 
more types of defense, a high school team 
has about all that it can handle to become 
proficient in one. 

One thing more I wish to emphasize. 
After the season is well under way and 
the team has settled down into its normal 
stride, the coach’s biggest task is to keep 
the squad in the proper mental condition. 
The basketball season is long and arduous, 
and it is often difficult to maintain the 
boys’ enthusiasm for the game over this 
long period of time. I feel that a coach’s 
ability to keep his team in the correct men- 
tal attitude throughout an entire season 
may be the biggest single factor in making 
a successful season. 

This little article is not an attempt to 
try to tell any basketball coach how or 
what he should teach. Rather it has been 
a more or less random jotting down of 
ideas which have occurred to me over a 
period of years of coaching high school 
basketball. These ideas have proved to 
be successful for me, and if they might 
help any coach in producing a better team, 


I shall be glad. 


Preparing a Team for a 
Championship 


Campaign 
By Tom Whelan 
English High School, Lynn, Massachusetts 


BOUT the middle of the season, 
A when your team begins to show 
signs of becoming a formidable 
one, comparable with any in your league, 
and you are certain of leading your dis- 
trict, your attention is focused on state 
championship honors. You rack your 
brain in order to give your team the plays 
that best suit their ability, and what de- 
fenses you should use against this or that 
team, and how much work you should give 
them to get them physically fit, or what 
you should do to get them psychologically 
right. 

I think that more championships are 
lost in the first place, by having the boys 
reach their peak before the tournaments 
begin; and secondly, by having the boys 
go into a tournament psychologically 
wrong. By this, I mean overconfident or 
with a lack of confidence. I recall two 
years ago of entering the North Shore 
Tournament with our team at its peak. 
We were a great team, winning from the 
best teams in this vicinity handily, and 
entered the M. I. T. Tournament as big 
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favorites. All season, having averaged 
about forty-five to fifty points per game, 
we were confident of winning over Quincy, 
our first opponent, by a reasonable score. 
Quincy, on the other hand, had everything 
to win and nothing to lose, and virtually 
played us to a standstill; instead of our 
getting thirteen points the first quarter, 
as we had been accustomed to doing, we 
received only thirteen points for the entire 
game, and were beaten 14-13. Here was 
unquestionably a case of over-confidence, 
not to take any glory from Quincy High, 
who played a grand game, and deserved 
the cherished victory. However, our loss 
wus not without its merit, for last year, 
with a team inferior to that of the pre- 
vious year, we managed to win the cham- 
pionship. 

Some years ago | recall playing baseball 
for two prominent baseball men who be- 
lieved that, when a man became irritable, 
it was because he was over-tired, had 
passed his peak of condition and was stale. 
They would give the person involved a 
much-needed rest, until he was back in 
shape. 

The boys playing basketball should be 
watched more closely than in any other 
game for staleness. There is so much op- 
portunity for over-doing, due to the fact 
that they love the game. We rarely have 
boys late for basketball, and it is hard 
to get them off the gymnasium floor at 
the end of practice. 

Fortunately, by winning our league, we 
are reasonably sure that we will be in the 
M.1.T. Tournament. To enter this tour- 
nament is the desire of all the teams in 
Eastern Massachusetts. We can then pre- 
pare for tournament play. Our daily 
workouts then vary slightly, probably a 
little firmer, with a little more precision 
and a keener insight as to the condition 
of the boys. In this,. we are assisted 
by the team doctor. 

Obviously, we prepare by allotting the 
time for fundamentals and team play, and 
stressing particularly our particular weak- 
nesses. 

We are forunate in having a splendid 
gymnasium, and receive every considera- 
tion and co-operation from our principal, 
thus enabling us to have long practice ses- 


sions. Then too, we are extremely fortu- 
nate in having an alumni of good profes- 
sional baseball and basketball players 
whose assistance is invaluable. 

We have approximately two hours and 
a half every afternoon if we need it, and 
I firmly believe that condition is the big 
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factor in moulding a championship team. 

To enumerate our exercises during our 
practice period, but omitting the time al- 
lotment, as that depends upon the needs 
of the exercise; we have: shooting; pass- 
ing and shooting; practice passing figure 
eight; practice our fakes and pivots; 
sleeper plays; two men carrying ball into 
the basket and one man defending under 
the basket; practice plays; using half the 
floor, two teams passing without shooting ; 
same thing, but shooting; practice fast 
break; pass and cut for speed; scrimmage. 
Then, every first team man must throw 
at least fifty foul shots each day before 
taking his shower. 

The plays shown in the accompanying 
diagrams are a few of the plays that we 
have used with some degree of success. 
Although they are diagrammed on one side 
only, we use them on both sides. 

In Diagram 1, X1 passes to X5; X5 
passes to X4, who comes around close to 
X3. X3 screens off X4’s man. 

In Diagram 2, X1 passes to X3, who 
passes to X2. X2 then passes to X5, who 
turns to shoot. X4 and X5 should break 
and pass each other very closely. They 
should break when X1 passes to X3. The 
timing will then be perfect. 

In Diagram 3, X2 passes to X3 who 
moves in as shown in the diagram. When 
X2 passes to X3, X1 breaks close to X5, 
who screens X1’s man and either shoots 
or dribbles in depending on how close he 
receives the pass from X3. 

In Diagram 4, X2 passes to X4 as dia- 
grammed. X3 screens X2’s man, as X2 
cuts close to X3 and toward the basket 
and dribbles in. X1 breaks behind X5, 
who screens for X1. If X4 is covered, he 
passes to X5 who in turn passes to X1. 

In Diagram 5, X2 passes to X4, who 
comes up to meet the pass, as X2 cuts for 
the basket close by X4. X4 passes to X5, 
who has taken two steps up and cuts into 
the basket as diagrammed. X5 then 
passes to X2 under the basket. X3 screens 
for X5. X4 cuts behind X5 and toward the 
basket to get a pass from X4 if necessary. 

In Diagram 6, X1 passes to X2, who in 
turn passes to X4, coming toward the pass 
as indicated. X1 delays and then breaks 

(Continued on page 38) 
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~ The Butterfly Leg Kick | 


INCE the introduction of the butter- 
fly or the flying breast stroke in 
competitive swimming, I have no- 
ticed and experimented with many phases 
of the stroke that did not satisfy my ideas 
on swimming. I believe that in any type 
of swimming stroke the power should de- 
pend mostly upon the arm stroke. The leg 
stroke is synchronized to give the body 
more buoyancy, body balance and addi- 
tional drive. A thorough study of the but- 
terfly stroke has convinced me that the 
orthodox breast-stroke kick should be re- 
placed by a more suitable type of leg ac- 
tion to match the speed of the arm move- 
ments. The butterfly arm action is merely 
a fast double over-arm free-style stroke 
and its related kick should be some form 
of a flutter kick. 

As performed today, the co-ordination 
of the orthodox leg stroke with the butter- 
fly arm movement is like a swimmer who 
employs a trudgeon kick with the modern 
freé-style crawl arm action. The move- 
ments are co-ordinated so that the individ- 
ual can swim fairly well but, they are not 


the most efficient movements to employ ’ 
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By Russell Lindberg 


when speed is the prime factor in com- 
petitive swimming. 





Figure A Figure B 

Figure A—The legs are together, straight 
and relaxed. 

Fi B—As the swimmer completes the 
first half of his arm pull the knees are turned 
outward. This causes the legs to bend at the 
knees and draws the feet upward. 


Evolution of the Crawl Kick 


In the history of the modern crawl 
stroke the individual will discover that the 
trudgeon kick was supplanted by a style 
of leg action that permitted a speedier 
synchronization of all body movements. 
This revolutionary principle, known as the 
flutter kick, inaugurated a new era in 
competitive swimming. The popularity of 
the flutter kick spread throughout the 
world because the movements permitted 
the swimmer to perform all actions in the 
same plane. The easily co-ordinated 
rhythms made the movements continuous 
and allowed the factor of speed to depend 
upon the power of the swimmer. A sim- 
ilar application of crawl-stroke principles 
to the butterfly may yield unlimited pos- 
sibilities. 

Disadvantages of Orthodox Leg Kick 

A study of the co-ordinated butterfly 
movements in relation to body balance, 


power planes, direction of forces, and 
rhythm will show the reader that this con- 
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ventional style of swimming is comparable 
to the old trudgeon strokes. 

In the first place, the orthodox leg ac- 
tion is completed on a horizontal plane 
while the butterfly arm action is per- 
formed on a vertical plane. Each of the 
movements has very much power but the 
swimmer experiences various limitations 
when the movements are performed to- 
gether. The dolphin kick, later declared 
illegal, proved that, when the leg and arm 
movements were executed in the same 
plane, the times of the swimmers were 
much faster than in the regular breast 
stroke. The most difficult phase of em- 
ploying a butterfly stroke in a race is that 
the swimmer will have a hard time main- 
taining his rhythmical co-ordination 
throughout the entire race. This trouble 
is caused by the unequal times required to 
complete each separate movement. The 
breast stroke leg movements require al- 
most twice as much time to complete as 
the butterfly arm action. In other words, 
the leg action tends to force the swimmer 
to time his arm movements into a slower 
pace. When that happens the swimmer 
will not get much power from his arm pull. 
If the swimmer did not reduce his speed 
of executing the arm movements to com- 
ply with the leg movements the resulting 
effects would be just as disastrous as no 
power in the arms. A fast butterfly arm 
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pull will cause the swimmer’s body to rise 
upward and forward over the water and 
if the leg action is not timed to pick up the 
forward glide, the body will drop lower into 
the water after each stroke. This bobbing 
swimmer wastes valuable time and energy 
traveling up and down when he should be 
riding over the surface of the water. To 
eliminate the chances of a slow pick-up by 
the orthodox leg kick the new breast stroke 
kick should be performed along lines sim- 
ilar to a flutter kick. The kick must make 
the forward movement continuous and 
eliminate the series of pronounced glides. 


Figure C— 
Whenthe 
swimmer fin- 
ishes his arm 
pull and starts 
his recovery 
he whips his 
lower leg 
outward 


and back. 
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The greatest advantage of a new kick 
would be that it allows for a more natural 
type of leg movement. The wide lateral 
separation in the orthodox kick is unnat- 
ural and requires years of practice before 
it is perfected and legal. 


Movements of a New Kick 


The leg movements should follow the 
rules of the legal breast stroke kick but 
their manner of execution is different. In 
Figure A the position of the legs are the 
same as in the orthodox kick. The legs are 
together, straight and relaxed. As the 
swimmer is half through his arm pull the 
knees are turned out. This causes the legs 
to bend at the knees (about a 12-inch 
space between) and draws the feet up 
(Figure B). When the swimmer com- 
pletes his arm pull and starts his over-arm 
recovery, the lower legs are whipped out- 
ward and backward from the knees. This 
lateral separation is the power stroke and 
does not add much resistance to the body 
line (Figure C). The power drive move- 
ment does not stop at the lateral separa- 
tion but continues its drive around to the 
original starting position (Figure D). The 
leg movements follow a double fishtail kick 
outward. 

A brief comparison of the fundamental 
movements as shown by the two sets of 
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Figure D—The power drive 
does not stop at the lateral separa- 
tion but continues with equal force 
back to the original position as Figure A. 


pictures may clarify the advantages of a 
new kick. In the orthodox breast-stroke 
kick the knee bending and drawing up 
movement of the feet (as shown by Fig- 
ures O-1, 2, 3, 4) create added resistance 
that hampers the forward speed of the 
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g- A Fig. B Fig. C 
SIDE VIEW OF NEW LEG KICK 


swimmer. This type of movement makes 
it difficult for the novice swimmer to 
maintain his legs on the same plane. In 
the new style of leg movement the swim- 
mer does not experience any trouble main- 
taining an equal balance of the feet. The 
slight turning of the knees makes it easy 





to keep the legs parallel and yet stream- 
line the body as much as possible (Figures 
N-2, 3, 4). When the swimmer continues 
his leg movements in preparation for the 
power drive the leg actions differ greatly. 
Figures O-5, 6, 7 show how the lateral sep- 
aration of the old kick was reached by 
kicking the legs backward and outward. 
This lateral separation causes the body to 
drop backward until the power drive over- 
comes the loss. In the new kick the pre- 
paratory movement is eliminated and re- 
placed by the power drive. In Figures 
N-4, 5 the whip downward and back shoots 
the body forward instead of stopping the 
forward glide. The power of the orthodox 
kick is derived only from the swimmer 
forcing his legs together (Figure O-8). In 
the new style, the drawing of the legs to- 
gether continues the power started by the 
outward whip. The lateral separation of 
the new kick is shorter than the orthodox 
kick but three-fourths of its leg move- 
ments is creating power while only one- 
third of the orthodox leg movements 
create power. A shorter spread of the legs 
will permit a faster rhythm for the arm 
stroke. An advantage of the new kick is 
that it may be completed twice to each 
cycle of the arms. 


Fundamentals of Foil Fencing 


O accept anything blindly indicates 

a narrow mind. To form a sound 

opinion one must weigh the various 
parts and finally tie up their relations 
to one another. The intelligent will, there- 
fore, pursue the learning of a sports ac- 
tivity in the same manner he would pursue 
any other problem. First of all, he would 
ask himself, “What am I after?” “What 
are the fundamental skills?” “What goes 
into the activity and what training and 
practice must I engage in to achieve the 
best results?” In other words, reason the 
whole process out. 

Fencing calls for fast movements. It 
calls for accurate control of the weapon, 
which means perfect control of the muscles. 
It calls for endurance. It also calls for 
quick conception, rapid decision, power of 
deception, and good judgment of time and 
distance. The last mentioned factors are 
the points of the game, and must of neces- 
sity be preceded by the fundamentals of 
mechanical technique. As a matter of 
fact, these are gifts of nature, and the in- 
dividual who does not possess them could 
hardly be expected to develop them. Only 
with a natural tendency could develop- 
ment and perfection of them be expected. 
Most normal individuals, of course, pos- 
sess these natural senses to a greater or 
lesser degree. The first step, therefore, in 
the process of learning to fence, would be 
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to condition the muscles and organs. The 
exercises recommended and described lat- 
er, coupled with road work (running) will 
be found very beneficial. The joints, es- 
pecially those of the hip, shoul be loosened 
up to make the assumption of the on-guard 
stance possible with ease. The hurdling 
exercise in particular is valuable for this 
purpose. An analysis will clearly point 
out the reason for all this. The object of a 
fencer is to touch his adversary with the 
point of his weapon (in foil and epee) and 
conversely to avoid being touched. On the 
defense it calls, not only for an effective 
defensive movement, but for a quick 
counter attack as well. A study of this 
will indicate that, if a fencer would take 
advantage of an opening quickly and ef- 
fectively, the point of his weapon must be 
in line with the target to be reached, and 
not brought into line previous to the at- 
tack or counter attack. On the defense it 
is just good common sense to offer the op- 
ponent as little of the target as possible, 
from the standpoint that a small space de- 
mands greater accuracy on the part of the 
attacker, and that the defensive movement 
(parry) need be small, and, therefore, is 
faster and permits of a more accurate 
counter attack (riposte). 

There you have the ABC of the object 
of the sport and what factors go into it 
to get the best results. 


A great many of the young men taking 
up fencing fail to realize that physical con- 
dition and the process of conditioning are 
as important in this sport, as in most 
others. The maintenance of a high stand- 
ard of skill calls for endurance, without 
which weapon play will quickly lose, not 
only its speed, but its accuracy as well. 
The unconditioned fencer will fail to come 
through an opening on time. Both his fin- 
ger work, as well as his foot work, will be 
sluggish. The sport calls for very fast 
movements, which can only be made if the 
muscles are supple and well stretched. 
Their response to the mind’s command 
must be instantaneous, because speed in a 
successful offense or defense and counter, 
is most essential. In few other sports is 
this reaction and execution of speed as 
great. That perfect physical condition, 
therefore, is a most important factor in 
fencing, should be recognized by all inter- 
ested in this most exciting, vivacious, and 
enjoyable sport. 

The first step, therefore, is to prepare 
the muscles for the artificial stance that 
this sport calls for and condition them to 
react with speed and without injury when 
called upon for special extension. The ex- 
ercises mentioned and described here, have 
been found most valuable not only in the 
preparation, but for the maintenance of a 
high standard of condition throughout the 
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period of activity in this sport, as well. A 
common error is to condition oneself only 
for the competitive season, and then lay 
off. It is best to keep in good condition 
throughout the year, and I know of no 
better way than by keeping the muscles 
always stretched and limber, and the 
joints loose and flexible. To young men 
when not fencing, I would suggest the 
playing of tennis, badminton, basketball, 
and the like, followed by a shower and 
swim. The fanatic, would, of course, call 
for only fencing, or only his favorite sport 
during all seasons, but I feel, that we 
should learn to enjoy a variety of seasonal 
sports, for after all, the underlying philos- 
ophy of sports is to have a healthful outlet 
for physical self expression and a spell of 
relaxation from the daily routine. Now to 
the exercises. 

Since lunging forward is used all the 
time, the hip and knee joint and their con- 
necting muscles must be loose and 
stretched. Exercise 1 is that of trunk 
bending combined with a deep knee bend. 
Stand at attention with hands on hips, 
heels together and toes outward about 45° 
(Illustration 1), bend the knees, keeping 
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the torso erect and try to sit on the raised 
heels, stretching the arms sidewise with the 
palms facing upward (Illustration 2). Re- 
turn to position one and then bend the 
trunk forward, downward, at first touch- 
ing the floor with the finger tips (Illustra- 
tion 3), then rising half way upward, bob- 
bing up and down three times, trying to 
touch the floor with the wrists (Illustra- 
tion 4). The legs must be absolutely 
straight. This may be conscientiously ac- 
complished by pressing the knees back- 
ward. Execute this exercise to six counts 
—on six coming to position. 

Exercise 2 has for its purpose the loos- 
ening up of the shoulder girdle. Pivot on 
the balls of the feet, turning the heels out- 
ward so as to assume a pigeon-toed posi- 
tion; raise the arms horizontally sideways 
with the palms down (Illustration 5). Cir- 
cle the arms downward in front of the 
stomach (Illustration 6). Raise the arms 
over the head, rising on the toes and 
stretching the arm upward as much as 
possible (Illustration 7). Continue the 
rotation of the arms to the horizontal 
position, then drop on to the heels again 
(Illustration 5). Execute this exercise on 
two counts. 

Exercise 3 continues the loosening of the 
shoulder girdle and is an exercise similar 
to a double arm-back stroke in swimming. 
Maintain the position of pigeon-toes as as- 
sumed in Exercise 2. Raise the arms for- 
ward horizontally (Illustration 8); then 
raise the arms upward with hands relaxed, 
feet flat on the floor (Illustration 9). Con- 
tinue the backward rotation to a position 
as shown in Illustration 10 and press for- 
ward as though pushing water, to the same 
position as shown in Illustration 8. Care 
should be taken not to sway the torso 
forward and backward. Execute to two 
counts. 

Exercise 4—This exercise has for its par- 
ticular purpose the stretching of the ham 
strings. In fact it stretches all the mus- 
cles along the leg. Place the leg on some 
object that is slightly higher than the hip 
joint ; the knees of both legs must be abso- 
lutely straight. The torso and arms must 
be relaxed as shown in Illustration 11. 
Bend forward and attempt to touch the 
forehead on the knee cap as shown in II- 
lustration 12. Raise the body half way 
backward, to position as shown in IIlus- 
tration 13, bobbing up and down three 
times or more until the forehead can easily 
touch the knee. Repeat this exercise sev- 
eral times. 

Exercise 5—This exercise is preliminary 
to the on-guard position for fencing, the 
fundamental stance. Based on the analy- 
sis previously mentioned of offering as lit- 
tle of the target as possible to the adver- 
sary and at the same time being in a bal- 
anced position, well relaxed, to attack ef- 
fectively, this exercise and the few others 
following have for their purpose the devel- 
opment of this ability. To make possible 
this artificial position of having the torso 


turned out at right angles to the direction 
of movement in attack, the hip joints must 
be well loosened to permit this position, 
as shown in Illustration 14. The loosen- 
ing of the hip joints may be accomplished 
by assuming this position and then bob- 
bing up and down frequently, loosening up 
the knee joints and hip joints. The torso 
is to be kept as erect as possible. Gradu- 
ally only, is one able to assume the posi- 
tion as shown in Illustration 15, keeping 
both feet flat on the floor and at right an- 
gles. 

Exercise 6—This exeicise is known as 
the hurdling exercise because the position 
here is the same as that used by a hurdler 
in going over a hurdle. The beginner will 
find that it is not simple to assume the 
position shown in Illustration 16. It is, 
however, advised that the individual place 
himself against a wall with his leg and hip 
close to it, and then place one leg back as 
shown in Illustration 16, and stay there for 
ten, fifteen or more minutes, preferably 
reading a book to divert the attention from 
the strain, which such an exercise produces 
in its early stages. As the muscles are 
gradually loosened and stretched so that 
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this position can be assumed without the 
aid of the wall, it is advisable to take up 
this position in free space, as shown in 
Illustration 16. The body is then moved 
forward, as shown in Illustration 17, bob- 
bing up and down several times until the 
floor can be touched with the elbow mid- 
way between an are drawn between the 
two knees, as shown in Illustration 18. It 
is of particular importance to keep the 
straight leg absolutely extended without 
bending the knee upward. Another point 
to be kept conscientiously in mind is that 
the individual should lean inward towards 
the bent leg, and not outward away from 
it. The beginner should not expect to 
master this exercise within a very short 
time, but should be patient, persistent, 
and do it regularly. The results will be 
worth the time spent. 

Exercise 7—After having mastered the 
above exercise, the next step is to prac- 
tice the fundamental movement, namely, 
the lunge. It is not necessary in the very 
early stages to have a foil in hand. The 
exercise may be done as shown in Illustra- 
tion 19. Assume the on-guard position 
(Illustration 19). Note particularly the 
position of the feet with the balance equal- 
ly distributed on both legs. Note also the 
relaxation of the shoulder girdle and the 
left arm (non-weapon arm), the complete 
relaxation of the neck muscles, carrying 
the head straight, turned over the shoulder 
in a relaxed way. The word relaxed is 
used frequently here because nothing is 
more important than being relaxed in the 
on-guard position. Every conscious effort 
should be made to do this exercise so that 
all the muscles are loose and-ready for ac- 
tion when called upon. [Illustration 20 
shows an extension of the weapon arm. All 
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the rest of the body is still in a relaxed 
position. Note that the palm of the hand 
is as high, if not slightly higher, than the 
shoulder. This extension is now followed 
up with a forward movement of the lung- 
ing leg (left or right as the case may be), 
the performer landing in a position as 
shown in Illustration 21. One of the 
greatest mistakes that a great many be- 
ginners make is to lift the heel of the for- 
ward foot, placing the weight on the ball 
of the foot, which means that the weight 
of the body has been shifted on to the for- 
ward hip, which, of course, is not desirable 
since, if we want to move quickly, the 
moving part must be free. In order to 
avoid this shifting of the weight forward, 
the toe of the forward foot should be 
slightly lifted or curled up so that, because 


of this mechanical pressure, the weight is 
kept on the rear hip (Illustration 20). 
Now in moving forward the individual 
glides along the heel, keeping the foot as 
close to the floor as possible. He finally 
arrives in the position as shown in Illus- 
tration 21. Note here the extension of 
both arms so that the body is kept with 
the flank facing the opponent. Note that 
the right knee is in line with the foot. An 
experiment in this matter will show that, 
if the foot is out ahead of the knee (Illus- 
tration 22), the muscles are already com- 
pletely extended, permitting of no further 
extension. If the knee cap is above the 
toe, further extension may be gained by 
simply collapsing forward, as shown in II- 
lustration 23. To regain the on-guard 
position, the toe is slightly lifted off the 
floor, as shown in Illustration 24. The left 
knee of the performer (rear) is circled in- 
ward by bending it out and downward 
helping to draw the forward leg back. The 
arm is at the same time brought up again 
for balance purposes, and the forward arm 
is drawn back as shown in Illustration 24. 
The final result is the on-guard position 
(Illustration 19). 

The use of the mirror as an aid in prac- 
ticing physical skills is by no means new. 
However, its application to a large variety 
of sports is spreading. There is little need 
of going into the advantages of its use at 
length, for no one will deny that the learn- 
ing process consists, first of all, of having 
seen how a thing should be done and then 
practicing the correct movements until 
they become virtually a part of the learner. 
Criticism and correction are essential 
phases of the learning process, and when 

(Continued on page 33) 
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The Pivot—Its Application 


THE PIVOTER WITH THE BALL: THE PIVOTER WITHOUT THE BALL 


LTHOUGH coaches have acquainted 

their players with the importance of 
pivoting and have been practicing them 
in this fundamental for many weeks, there 
are some who like to emphasize the vari- 
ous fundamentals even through mid-sea- 
son. Players never tire of studying pic- 
tures to see how others perform. 

The two series of pictures, shown in 1 
to 10 and 11 to 20, illustrate the two 
principal uses of pivoting; when the 
pivoter has the ball (1-10) and when the 
pivoter does not have the ball (11-20). 

Even those coaches, who do not teach 
a style of attack calling for frequent 





Footwork Utilized by 
Pivoter With the Ball 


Illustration 1—The offensive forward is 
in a position to receive the ball with the guard 
<allidinent 


Illustration 2 shows the player pivoting on 
the right foot to away from the guard 
to allow freedom of passing. 


Illustration 3—As the player receives the 
ball, he draws the guard’s momentum to the 
forward’s left. 


Illustration 4—Pivoting to the forward’s 
right on the right foot, away from the guard 
whose momentum has been drawn to the for- 
ward’s left. 


Illustration 5 shows that distance is being 
_gained by the forward away from the guard. 


Illustration 6—More distance is being 
gained away from the guard as the forward 
continues his pivot. 





Illustration 7—The pivoter lengthens his 
step, putting the ball farther from the guard. 


Illustration 8—He protects the ball after 
completing the front pivot. 


Illustration 9—By use of the pivot, the 
forward has thrown the guard off balance. 


Illustration 10—The pivot has made it pos- 
sible for the forward to get an opportunity 
to pass the ball almost unmolested. 
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blocking, thus necessitating a pivot before 
most passes, find pivoting most valuable 
in securing timing in plays; in having 
their pivot-position men get off good 
shots; in making it possible for a player 
to pass to a team mate without having 
his pass intercepted, as shown in series 
1-10, and in avoiding opponents by being 
able to move in another direction. 

Pivoting when the player does not have 
the ball is used by some teams on out-of- 
bounds plays, but its most frequent use is 
that made by a player in feinting so as to 
break free of his opponent as shown in 
series 11-20. 





Footwork Utilized by 
Offensive Player in 
Getting Away From 
the Guard 


Illustration 11—Offensive position, the for- 
ward facing the ball. 


Illustration 12 shows a feint to the left so 
that the guard will start to the forward’s left. 


Illustration 13 shows a left foot pivot to 
draw the guard off balance. 


Illustration 14—A right foot pivot, the for- 
ward changing direction after the guard has 
started to the forward’s left. 


Illustration 15 shows a pivot on the right 
foot, the forward stepping with the left to 
get away from the guard whose momentum 
is to the forward’s right. 


Illustration 16—The guard is completely 
off balance, the forward starting the break. 


Illustration 17 shows the forward breaking 
for the basket, the guard trying to regain his 
balance. 


Illustration 18—The forward is completely 
away from the guard. The guard is making 
an attempt to recover. 


Illustration 19—The forward is in the open. 
The guard is completely out of position. 


Illustration 20—The forward is shown tak- 
ing a pass and shot for the basket with the 
guard out of the play, made possible by the 
use of the forward and rear pivots. 


These pictures are presented by the courtesy 
of the Last-Bilt Basketball Educational Bureau 
and edited by A. A. Schabinger, Director. 
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1940 in Athletics 


B* all standards of measurement 1939 was a good 
year in school and college athletics. Some insti- 
tutions dropped certain sports and added others, 
but undoubtedly there were more interscholastic 
and intercollegiate teams in the field this year than 
in any year since 1929. Further, the attendance at 
the games on the whole showed an increase, and, 
all in all, school and college athletics held a com- 
manding position in the Nation’s field of athletics. 

At the beginning of a new year it seems safe to 
predict that 1940 will eclipse 1939 so far as athletics 
in the educational institutions are concerned. There 
was a time when the question was frequently raised 
whether or not it was the business of the schools 
and colleges to promote interinstitutional athletics. 
If the Gallup poll were taken on this question we 
hazard the guess that the great majority of our 
people would vote in the affirmative. Some of the 
men who make a living by writing articles con- 
demning college football would have us believe that, 
one of these days, the whole athletic structure would 
collapse. Statements to this effect are startling and 
sensational and consequently bring valuable pub- 
licity to the authors. 

The tastes of the American people change with 
the years and this applies to athletics as well as to 
food, clothes and everything else. Some sports, 
however, become so-much a part of the American 
scheme of things that they will not suddenly be 
dropped for other sports. Baseball is one hundred 
years old and is still going strong. College football 
is seventy years old and no one who values facts 
and truths can deny that the game is more firmly 
fixed in the affections of the American people each 
year. 

Basketball, a sport much younger than baseball 
and football, is growing by leaps and bounds, and 
there is every reason to believe that there will be 
as much if not more basketball played this year 
than ever before. 

Track and field has not prospered as much as have 
some of the sports that are not on the Olympic pro- 
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gram, but nevertheless this is a sport that is very 
popular in some sections of the country, and de- 
serves the entire support of sports lovers in all 
sections of the country. 

We might go on and prophesy that swimming, 
boxing, wrestling, fencing, golf, tennis, the winter 
sports and all of the rest of the games on the college 
and high school programs will flourish this year. 
Fortunately the danger of our becoming involved 
in a world war is becoming less and less imminent, 
and nothing but a war or some similar catastrophe 
can interfere with the American youths’ participa- 
tion in sports. As regards the attendance at the 
school and college games, this, of course, will de- 
pend upon the economic set-up. Most economists 
are predicting that 1940 will be a good business 
year. Some are of the opinion that following the 
elections next November there will sooner or later 
be a business recession. Even if this should come, 
it ought not affect our athletics in 1940. 


Football Undying 


OOTBALL, which is as old as antiquity, is 
not peculiar to any race or clime. The differ- 
ent peoples who have played the game have fol- 
lowed their own customs and rules. Here in the 
United States the game has been developed in such 
a way as to appeal to a young and virile people. 
The game as played in the universities, colleges and 
high schools is a rough, personal contact, fighting 
game which does not meet the approval of those 
whose tastes run along contrary lines. Since human 
beings are divided by nature into those who like 
rugged competition and those who prefer the soft 
life, college football has always been in controversy. 
Harvard University, some fifty years ago, abol- 
ished football for a few seasons. Soon after the 
turn of the century a university president invited 
the other college and university presidents to join 
him in abolishing American Football, substituting 
for it Rugby. Stanford and the University of Cali- 
fornia were the only institutions to substitute the 
English or Australian for the American game. In 
1906 Columbia and Nothwestern Universities abol- 
ished the game. It is significant, however, that 
Harvard, Stanford, California, Northwestern and 
Columbia have all been represented for a great 
many years by teams that followed the N. C. A. A. 
Rules. 

Since the colleges officially recognized and pro- 
moted intercollege sports, fully 500 have at one time 
or another dropped baseball from their list of inter- 
collegiate games. Some revived the game we are 
happy to report. The newspapers seldom mention 
the fact when a college drops baseball, but it is big 
news if a college or university drops football. Why 
is this so? Possibly because a certain class of peo- 
ple have such a strong antipathy for college football 
that they continually attack the game. The attacks 
vary with the times. In 1905 the game was brutal; 
today it is popular and besides it is necessary to 
cheat to win. There is a strong similarity in the 
thinking of those who insist that all big business 
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men are dishonest, and the football haters who 
maintain that football success is impossible for a 
college that respects the highest ethics. 


Officials and the Rules 


UESTIONS frequently arise as to whether 
officials working in our various games have 

the right to enforce certain rules and ignore others. 
For instance, if a player in a game of football strikes 
an opponent in the face and then apologizes, has 
the official the right to refrain from imposing a 
penalty for violation of the rule in question? Hun- 
dreds of other illustrations might be suggested. We 
do not intend to discuss technical points such as the 
one mentioned but, generally speaking, the official 
who attempts to interpret the rules in accordance 
with the intent of the rule as handed down by the 
rules committee will ordinarily be on safe ground. 


The court in the case of Roger M. Baldwin stated 
this principle as follows: ‘‘We should not be able 
to conduct what we regard as the government of 
the free people, if some individual, whether from 
good or bad motives, were able to successfully 
violate a statute duly, properly and constitutionally 
passed, because his own view of the statute might 
differ from that entertained by the lawmakers who 
had enacted the law, and the executive who has 
given it his approval.’’ 


We realize, of course, that officials have to decide 
frequently as to the character of the foul. Did a 
basketball guard make personal contact against his 
opponent in such a way as to commit a foul? How 
hard may a lineman on defense strike an opponent 
without committing an unnecessary roughness foul. 
These and many other similar questions come to 
mind. 

We are sure, however, that the official who tries 
to understand the intent of the rule and who 
refrains from changing the rule to meet emergencies 
will, in the long run, do a better job than the man 
who assumes the authority of administering the 
rules contrary to the view of the committee that 
made them. 


The N.C.A.A. Annual Convention 


T= editorial is being written shortly before the 
date set for the N. C. A. A. thirty-fourth annual 
convention which will be held in Los Angeles De- 
cember 29th and 30th. 


The executive committee has proposed a number 
of constitutional changes which are significant and 
of far reaching importance. 

The committee suggests a declaration of sound 
principles and practices for intercollegiate athletics. 
This statement, in substance, places responsibility 
for the administration of the amateur principle on 
the institutions and suggests omitting the present 
article which lists specific violations by the athlete. 


Another change has to do with conditions and 
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obligations of members in the organization and a 
new provision for the termination of membership 
in the association. 

Further, conditions under which institutions may 
be admitted to membership are made more rigid 
than they formerly were in that an applicant must 
be shown to be observing both athletic and academic 
standards which are acceptable to the association. 


The delegates who attend the thirty-fourth an- 
nual convention will, no doubt, discuss the old and 
troublesome recruiting and subsidizing problem. 
This question cropped out in the thirty-third con- 
vention held in 1938. There are some who believe 
that the N. C. A. A. should purge its membership 
by eliminating institutions that are known to be 
operating their athletics on a paid-players basis. 


There are others who feel that the sectional con- 
ferences should alone exercise such administrative 
functions as are necessary in the maintenance of 
the amateur spirit of athletics. 


The constitutional changes suggested by the ex- 
ecutive committee are intended to lead to a more 
rigid enforcement of the amateur principle by the 
colleges and universities without delegating police 
powers to the national association. 


The Pictures Showed 


HE press recently carried a story regarding the 

use of the camera in deciding horse races this 
year that, perhaps, may be of interest to all who 
are striving to improve the officiating in high school 
and college athletics. According to the story in 
question, ‘‘the camera eye was called upon to make 
the decision 545 times on New York tracks last sea- 
son.”’ 

Before the camera came into use as a finish judge, 
the decisions in horse races were always made by 
human beings. Humans are not 100 per cent honest 
or courageous; humans may make mistakes. These 
statements apply not only to horse races but also to 
track meets. Each year in the national champion- 
ship meet, conducted by the N.C.A.A., decisions - 
made by the finish judges are reversed after the 
finish photos are developed. 

In a foot race, each finish judge is expected to 
pick first, second, third, fourth or fifth, depending 
on the number of places to be counted. The judges 
know what to look for at the end of a race. 


In a football game the officials have a great many 
different kinds of decisions to make. They do not 
know in advance what play is coming up. 


We have previously pointed out that the officials 
make approximately 500 decisions in a college foot- 
ball game and they make on the average from five 
to seven mistakes. When the pictures the day fol- 
lowing the game depict one of these mistakes, then 
the officials come in for a lot of abuse. Perhaps we 
will have to realize that, since we, ourselves, are not 
ee we should not expect the officials to be per- 

ect. 
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Do You Want to Be a Successful 


Gymnast? 


By Hartley D. Price 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of Illinois; 
Director of Gymkana; Varsity Gymnastics Coach 


HE scope of gymnastics should be 
defined clearly at the beginning of 
this series of articles. Perhaps the 
scope of gymnastics is more confusing 
than any other activity in the program of 
physical education. This may be due to 





Illustration 1—Arch in preparation for a kip or upstart. 


self. Gymnastics, then, can be incorporated 
into the program either as a formal ac- 
tivity or an informal activity, depending 
upon the leader. The foreign influence on 
gymnastics has been of a decidedly formal 
nature. This conception is still held by 
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The chest expression that is 


noticed here is very important fundamental for control in gymnastics. 


the fact that much of the philosophy of 
gymnastics has been acquired from 
sources foreign to this country. Toa large 
group, gymnastics represent formal work 
of the extreme type. Such a viewpoint is a 
fallacy, since an activity is not necessarily 
formal in, and of itself. Whether or not 
an activity becomes formal or informal 
depends upon the technique of teaching. 
An activity is formal when a teacher or 
coach predominates the téaching situation 
in an endeavor to direct previously pre- 
scribed detailed exercises. An activity is 
informal when the teacher or coach helps 
or guides pupil activity, which is predom- 
inating and interesting to the pupil him- 


1 The articles that will follow in this series will 
be entitled, “Safety Measures in Gymnastics”; 
“Low Horizontal Bar”; “High Horizontal Bar.” 

2 Gymnastic nomenclature will not be considered 
in this series of articles. References here made to 
Leopold Zwarg, “Apparatus and Tumbling Exer- 
cises” and “Gymnastic Nomenclature” by Y. M. C. 
A. Nat. Comm. 

% Four of the seven Cardinal Principles of the 
National Education Association that are affected 
greatly by gymnastics are: Health, worthy use of 
leisure time (recreation), citizenship, and character. 
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many who have not adapted gymnastics to 
sound principles of educational psychology. 
Perhaps the term gymnastics has been 
used without fine discrimination. The 
early Greeks applied the term gymnastics 
to all that related to the improvement or 
education of the body. Music was the term 
which was related to improvement of the 
soul. Swedish gymnastics may be repre- 
sented by a type of calisthenic routine; 
German gymnastics may be described in 
terms of heavy apparatus work; while in 
this country, all manner of gymnasium 
stunts have been included in the term gym- 
nastics; i.e., exercises on apparatus, exer- 
cises with light apparatus, or exercises 
without apparatus. 


Gymnastics Defined 


The term gymnastics used in the mod- 
ern sense may be defined herein as stunts 
that are performed on the gymnasium ap- 
paratus. Such apparatus includes tumbling 
mats,2 as well as side horse, high bar, 
parallel bars, etc. 

Participation in gymnastics under wise 
leadership should lead toward the attain- 
ment of the general developmental objec- 
tives of physical education.* Such objec- 
tives and the manner in which they may 
be related to gymnastics are: 

(Continued on page 24) 





Illustration 2—The ability to obtain proper wrist action is an important fundamental in 
gymnastics. Such wrist action is noted in this picture of a free hip circle. 
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Your players’ confidence in the bat they use is upenanet only 


by their confidence in their ability to use it. A baseball team 
needs more than players who have good eyes, good arms and 
good coordination—and you can help your club to victory over 
the best of them by supplying it with the bat that builds 
confidence. 


The greatest hitters in the game for more than 55 years have 
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SPOT-BILT solves the cleat problem for coaches with four dis- 


tinct types of cleats . . . one for practice, one for hard, fast 











fields, one for soft turf or mud, and one for heavy mud. All 
four are of the practical and safe oblong shape . . . and 
SPOT-BILT has definitely proved the practicality and safety of 


oblong detachable cleats under actual playing conditions. 
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angle to suit their individual needs. 
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Do You Want to Be a Successful Gymnast? 





Illustration 3—Short underswing dismount. 


1. Organic Health. The organic health 
of the developing individual may be main- 
tained both in the preparation for, and 
in the actual performance of gymnastic 
stunts. Proper conditioning of the partici- 
pant should promote effective perform- 
ance. 

2. Neuromuscular Control. Skill and 
co-ordination are demanded if gymnastic 
stunts are to be executed satisfactorily. 

3. Impulsive and Emotional Develop- 
ment. Under wise leadership, the challenge 
of stunts should lead to the acquirement 
of a well-poised, confident personality. An 
individual may be enabled to attain a cer- 
tain independence. An introvert may be 
able to become expressive in a constructive 
manner. 

4. Interpretative Development. In the 
creation of a combination routine or figure 
on the apparatus,‘ the individual is given 
an excellent opportunity for sound think- 
ing. The process involves judgment, 
analysis, induction, and deduction. More- 
over, the individual may. determine at 
what point in a stunt the mechanics may 
affect the safety of the performer. 


A Favorable Beginning Is Necessary 


A young, prospective gymnast usually is 
inspired with the desire to learn gymnas- 
tics by witnessing a talented performer or 
group in action. He may visualize himself 
in the role of an accomplished performer, 
and he then may set out to realize his am- 
bition. Trial at the art of gymnastics, 
under expert leadership, should bring sat- 


* A figure or routine is comprised of tricks, stunts 
or moves of apparatus. 
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(Continued from page 20) 


petent gymnastic teachers. (2) The use 
of safe, adequate facilities and proper 
equipment. (3) The feeling of prestige 
that accompanies the mastery of a stunt. 
(4) The presentation of motivating chal- 
lenges or goals. (5) The desire of the 
student to stretch to the utmost limit of 
his capacity. (6) The freedom from in- 
jury. (All gymnastic students should be 
well versed in the art of spotting.)® (7) 
The fosterage of courage and of initiative. 
(8) The correct guidance of the wise use 
of his time (permitting adequate time for 
play activities). (9) The inculcation of a 
“try-try again” spirit. 

Such incentives together with many 
more are the tools with which a wise phys- 
ical educator may mold student material 
into promising gymnasts. The teacher 
himself should get as much satisfaction 
as the student from development which 
should follow gymnastic endeavor. Most 
assuredly, there is joy for both teacher and 
pupil in the added poise, the confidence, 





Illustration 4—The performer should keep his arms straight, his shoulders should not slouch, 


and he should swing from the shoulders. 


isfying results. At times, the beginner’s 
endeavor may seem hopeless but the ever- 
present challenge of progressively difficult 
stunts should motivate him to further 
achievement. The beginner may reach a 
plateau of learning (that is, he may 
“slump”) during a period of his develop- 
ment. At this difficult stage, he may be 
inclined either to give up in disappoint- 
ment or to persevere doggedly in the face 
of seeming great odds. He should make 
rapid strides toward becoming an accom- 
plished gymnast if he perseveres. 

A beginning gymnast may be stimulated 
to enthusiastic participation in the activity 
by: (1) The sincere co-operation of com- 


the skill, and the efficiency which the 
promising gymnast should develop. The 
competent physical educator should seek 
all-around development in his pupils. He 
should encourage participation in suitable 
activities. Gymnastics may open up an 
avenue of participation for the boy who 
is not interested in contact sports such as 
football, basketball, or soccer. 


Minimum Essentials in Developing a 
Gymnast 
1. Progressive skiil. 
a. The gymnast should develop pro- 





5 Hartley D. Price, “The Art of Guarding or 
Spotting,” “Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
pg Vol. VIII, No. 3, March, 1937, pp. 151- 
155; 199. 
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Illustration 5—In a stunt such as the kick 


upstart the performer should keep his hips 
above the bar. Note that the arms are 
straight. 


Illustration 7 (Below)—Demonstrating the 


over grasp. 
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from side to side. 





en 


e. The individual should know that 
for best results, all-around compe- 
tence is to be encouraged. The in- 
dividual should be trained both in 
the hang and in the support posi- 
tions. 


f. The individual should be aware that 
there is a fatigue limit to a work- 
out. 


g. The individual should know how to 
take care of the hands, joints, mus- 
cles, and tendons, so that gymnastics 
may be beneficial to him. The use 
of “chalk” (magnesium carbonate) 
varies according to individual dif- 
ferences. 


h. The individual should understand 
that the organism requires proper 
warming up. 


i. The individual should know what 
constitues a satisfactory costume 
for apparatus stunts. Heavy shoes, 





Illustration 6—On the side horse the performer should lean to change his balance readily 


gressive strength and skill. 


2. Adequate knowledge. 


a. The gymnast should possess certain 
fundamental knowledge which 
should enable him to reach his goal. 

b. The individual should be aware of 
necessary safety measures. 

ec. The individual should be well in- 
formed about the learning process. 
1. Plateaus (or slumps) of learning 

are to be expected. During this 
period, skills are being assimilat- 
ed into the nervous system. Dis- 
tributed short practices are 
better than concentrated long 
practices. 

d. The individual should be aware that 
progression of skills should be fol- 
lowed. 


Note that the supporting arm is held straight. 


for example, provide an unneces- 
sary hazard. 


. Proper Attitude. 


a. The individual should possess a de- 
sire to excel. This psychological 
qualification seems of greater im- 
portance than physiological requi- 
sites. 

b. The individual should want to do 
every stunt in good form. 


. Appreciation 


a. The individual should have full ap- 
preciation of the values of gymnas- 
tics. 


Guides to the Teacher 


. The individual should be regarded from 


the psychological, physiological, and 
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@Reach “Last-Bilt’’ Basketballs 


Champions play Reach Sta-Tru “Last-Bilt” Basketballs be- 
cause their trained eyes and fingers can sense, in a flash, 
whether or not a ball meets their standards. 

Reach “Last-Bilt”’ Basketballs, with Channel Seams, are 
made to meet those exacting championship standards. They 
are built on lasts which assure long-lived perfect uniform 
shape, weight, and balance. Channel Seam construction af- 
fords a perfect gripping surface and creates just enough air 
friction to hold the ball to its course. 

This season, play the balls that champions—and coming 
champions—use to translate their skill to scores. 

The Reach OFFICIAL Sta-Tru “Last-Bilt”, with its tough 
pebbled leather cover and arrow flight, will help your team 
throughout the season. The Sta-Tru OFFICIAL is an ideal 
model in the great line of Reach Champions of 1940. 
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Illustration 8 (Above)—The rings are 
turned outward to obtain better leverage. 


Illustration 9 (Center)—Swinging back 
lever. 


Illustration 10 (Below)—The stoop vault. 
In all vaults the performer should strive to 
keep the arms straight, the head up, the back 
died, the hips shoulder height, and the 
toes pointed. 


social standpoints. 

2. Effective integration of the developing 
individual should be the main purpose 
of the teacher. 

3. The needs, capacity, and interests of 
each individual should be taken into 
consideration. 

4. Correct practice should be the rule al- 
ways. Practice alone is not sufficient. 
The individual should not attempt to 
learn new and complicated tricks when 
he is tired. 

5. Teaching should be done in a positive 
way whenever or wherever possible. 
Rather than “Don’t do this!” or “Don’t 
do that!” say, “Try this!” or “Try 
that!” The negative should be used 
only when safety measures are in- 
volved. 

6. Incentives are needed to maintain mo- 
rale. 

7. The teacher should try his utmost to 
develop social standards-in the gymna- 
sium. To accomplish this worthy end, 
he should superimpose standards upon 
the wants or desires of the developing 
individual. 

The objectives may be effectively real- 
ized under competent leadership. 


Beginning Stunts on Each Apparatus 


The mastery of the handbalance on the 
floor may be regarded as a sound founda- 
tion of skill for all forms of apparatus. 

Correct grasps should be learned on the 
apparatus. A progression of gymnastic 
stunts should allow the development of 
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adequate strength which in turn should 
assure safety. The learning gymnast 
should master thoroughly both the hang 
and the support position. Tumbling is ad- 
visable because it tends to combine to good 
advantage strength with flexibility. The 
individual should be mechanically adapted 
to the activity if he is to become a com- 
petent gymnast. 

An individual seriously interested in 
gymnastics should master the following 
tricks or moves in approximately six 
months. 

Low Horizontal Bar and High Horizon- 
tal Bar. Upstart or Kip (Illustration 1). 
This stunt is fundamental on all pieces of 
apparatus for it permits the performer to 
gain a support position from a hanging 
position. In this stunt, it is important to 
emphasize the arch on the front of the 
swing. From this position, the performer 
is able to obtain a beat just as the hips are 

(Continued on page 34) 
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YES, ATHLETES HAVE CHANGED --- 


and so have Certain Basic Ideas about a Good Training Diet! 


Maybe the ‘‘Handlebar Moustache”’ era thought a hot 
cooked breakfast was necessary in winter. But you 
know that whether whole wheat is served hot or in a 
ready-to-eat form like Wheaties its ‘“‘heat-energy”’ 
content remains the same! For year around training, 
eat a “‘Breakfast of Champions!”’ 

Way back when a turtle neck sweater covered 
many a hearty appetite, athletes used to think 
that a good breakfast for winter training had to be 
hot to be nourishing. 

Today we know that’s not the case at all. Ac- 
tually, it’s not the heat of cooking that keeps you 
warm in cold weather. It’s the number of “‘heat- 
energy” units in the food that counts! 

That’s why we say you're doing yourself a real 

~on.? j 
good turn when you call for Wheaties these chilly 
mornings—a generous bowlful of those crisp-toasted 
whole wheat flakes with milk or cream and fruit. 
That’s a “Breakfast of Champions’—the ready- 
to-eat “heat-energy” breakfast hundreds of mod- 
ern athletes are eating this winter. — 

You. see, those crunchy Wheaties flakes are 
toasted whole wheat, brimming with important food 
values, including a big supply of “‘heat-energy” 
units that belong in our diet when Old Man Winter 
is doing his darndest to wear down our stamina 
and energy. And the whole wheat in Wheaties fur- 


WHEATIES 


SOME FRUIT 


“Breakfast of Champions” 


Wheaties and ‘‘Breakfast of Champions"’ are registered trademarks of General Mills, Inc. 
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WITH MILK OR CREAM AND 


nishes the same number of “heat-energy” units as an 
equal aerating of the same grain would supply in hot 
cooked form! 

What’s more, Wheaties bring you whole wheat 
in a new form that’s especially tempting to the 
appetite—crisp, golden-brown flakes that /ook so 
good to eat and ¢aste so good that millions of 
people now enjoy Wheaties morning after morning. 
Enjoy This “Breakfast of Champions” Tomorrow! 

A big bowlful of Wheaties, milk or cream and 
fruit is a complete, well-rounded meal in itself— 
one that provides many food values needed by 
growing athletes the year around. Muscle-building 
proteins! Those important minerals, calcium, phos- 
phorus and iron! Vitamins A, B, C and G! And a 
wealth of food-energy, the “‘food-fuel” that’s the 
—— single requirement in a good training diet! 

ell your players about this delicious “heat- 
energy” dish, a “ Breakfast of Champions.” Enjoy 
it yourself these winter mornings! You’ll find those 
orange and blue packages of Wheaties—a product 
of General Mills—at your grocery store. Ask for 
several today! 


Wheaties and advertising claims for 
them are accepted by the Council on 
Foods of the American MedicalAsso- 


ciation. 
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THLETIC teams are being formed 
A in our junior high schools today in 
nearly every sport. The available 
athletic equipment in our modern schools 
is much better than in previous years. 
Practically all preparatory and junior high 
schools maintain gymnasiums and support 
an athletic program. Football, basketball, 
baseball, swimming, track, tennis, boxing, 
soccer and golf are forms of team compe- 
tition that are offered to the students in 
general. 

Only a few of these schools offer wrest- 
ling as an organized activity. Many 
schools, in fact most of them with a gym- 
nasium, possess mats which might be used 
for wrestling purposes. The idea of spons- 
coring wrestling is a good one. Young 
boys love to grapple with each other as 
everyone knows. Why not teach them to 
do it scientifically? Besides the pleasure 
involved, the education of a new and sci- 
entific form of exercise is acquired. 











By Richard K. Cole 


Brown University 


Regarding the organization of a pro- 
gram of wrestling for junior high school 
boys, a few hints or ideas of how to ac- 
complish the task would be beneficial. 
First of all the principal of the school must 
be sold on the idea. There is no doubt 
that wrestling develops physique, and 
mental alertness in all its participants. 
Sportsmanship, determination, love of ex- 
ercise, and a desire for cleanliness are also 
acquired. A daily shower bath is a won- 
derful tonic for many boys especially for 
those who are not financially able to main- 
tain the higher standard of living. 

The equipment necessary for maintain- 
ing a class in wrestling is not great. Mats 
are naturally the greatest problem. How- 
ever, if small tumbling mats are on hand, 
they may be tied or sewed together to 
make a greater activity area. Although in 
many schools, boys practice on mats with- 
out covers, it is not generally advised be- 
cause mat burns result from contact with 
the rough canvas surface and the mats are 
difficult to keep clean. A mat cover should 
be employed if at all possible. A rubber 
mat cover is by far the best surface to use. 
However, it is rather expensive. Cloth 
covers are used extensively and may be 
brushed daily and washed periodically. As 
a last resort, an old rug makes a rather 
good wrestling surface and may be cleaned 
with a vacuum cleaner. 

Individual equipment for the boys does 
not have to be elaborate. A pair of gym 
pants, swimming trunks or suit, and a pair 











Illustration 1 shows that A (in black tights) 
has a grip with both hands on one of B’s 
wrists. A’s right arm is through B’s crotch. 


Illustration 2 shows that, from the preced- 
ing picture, A has lifted B to an upright 
position. Notice how B’s head is doubled 
under to prevent bridging and also how well 
A is balanced. 


Illustration 3 shows that A has applied 
on B a hook scissors and has wrapped his 
arms around B’s further leg. 


Illustration 4 shows that A has turned B 
to his back and is spreading B’s legs apart. 
When secured, this combination is very ef- 
fective. 


Illustration 5 shows that A has applied a 
bar hold and a hook scissors on the head of 
B. 


Illustration 6 shows that A has forced B to 
his back and has changed his right arm 
from the bar hold to a crotch hold. A’s left 
hand now controls B’s left arm. 


Wrestling in the Junior 


High School 


of light canvas shoes will suffice. If neces- 
sary, a boy can wrestle barefooted. A 
sweat shirt, old sweater or old shirt of any 
kind may be used. Clothes do not make 
the man. 

The question of who will handle the 
coaching and sponsoring of junior high 
school wrestling should not be difficult. 
Anyone who has an athletic sense can do it. 
Ali schools of this type have one or two 
men who teach physical education or out- 
door activities. In fact an instructor of an 
academic subject might organize a class 
in wrestling, if he were interested. These 
men may not know the first thing about 
the sport but they ean learn. A text book 
on wrestling is the answer. Just as a book 
on mathematics, physics or chemistry con- 
tains the fundamentals of these sciences, 
so does a book on wrestling put forth 
wrestling fundamentals. 

The rules of the game should be the 
first consideration of anyone teaching the 
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sport to beginners. The rules and pictures 
of illegal holds are listed in the rule book 
which is issued once a year. Bare funda- 
mentals and simple maneuvers should be 
the second lesson for boys starting to learn 
wrestling. As progress is made, matches 
may be held between contestants of the 
same weight and age. Interest will run high 
and the enthusiasm will increase as the 
boys learn more about wrestling. Inter- 
class matches will increase team compe- 
tition and later on interschool meets should 
be arranged. 

Thousands of boys take part in nearly 
every type of sport while in junior high 
school. Wrestling is one of the best types 
of exercise. Let us build it up. Let us 
attempt to make it attractive to all con- 
cerned and start our college and Olympic 
prospects out on the right track while 
they are young. The results will manifest 
themselves in a few short years. 





Illustration 7 shows the start of a further 
arm and crotch hold. A reaches through and 
grasps B’s right elbow with his left hand. 
A grasps B’s crotch from behind with his 
right hand. 


Illustration 8 shows that A has brought B 
to the mat and is keeping his weight on him. 
A may possibly secure a fall in this position. 


Illustration 9 shows that, from the preced- 
ing picture, A has applied a reverse half 
nelson and crotch hold on B to secure a fall. 


Illustration 10 shows that B has stepped 
over one of A’s legs and hooked it. A is 
now at a disadvantage offensively. 


Illustration 11 shows that, from the pre- 
ceding picture, A has swung around and has 
grasped B’s right leg in both of his hands. 
Notice the way A has his hands locked. 


Illustration 12 shows that A has turned B 
to his back and is spreading him with the 
reverse leg split. 


Illustration 13 shows the start of a double 
bar arm. A secures a half nelson with his 


right hand and pushes B’s left elbow up with 


- his own left hand. 


Illustration 14 shows that A has slipped 
his right arm through over B’s neck and has 
grasped his left arm with both hands. 


Illustration 15 shows that, from the preced- 
ing picture, A has now pulled B to his back 
and pinned him to the mat. 


Illustration 16 shows the start of a double 
arm lock across the front of the body. A 
reaches through to grasp B’s further arm in 
both of his hands. 


Illustration 17 shows that A has secured 
his double arm lock and brought B to the 
mat, note how A uses his weight on B. 


Illustration 18 shows A applying a re- 
verse half nelson and crotch hold on B. 
Notice how A has securely grasped B’s arm. 
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Fundamentals of Foil 


Fencing 
(Continued from page 15) 


the teacher is not present to give this serv- 
ice, self-criticism and self-correction are 
the next best. Repetition leads to habitu- 
ation and, of course, only the habituation 
of the correct movement is desirable. In 
as far as a fault can also be made a habit, 
nothing is more important to a beginner 
than constantly seeing and correcting 
movements so that perfection will result. 
Towards this end, the mirror renders an 
invaluable services. I strongly advise its 
use and am for this reason including a de- 
scription of how to rig up a practice mir- 
ror and use it for practicing the first few 
steps in learning to fence. 

Take a piece of rubber kneeling pad, 
glue it to a full length mirror at the height 
of the high-line target when in the on- 
guard position. This will be suitable for 
the practice of the lunge which, as has 
been pointed out previously, is the first 
fundamental to be mastered. Too much 
time cannot be spent on it, for a good 
stance in any sport is most important, and 
in fencing doubly so. Perfect balance 
means ability to move quickly in all di- 
rections. Correct body position means less 
to protect, therefore, defensive movements 
can be made with greater speed and result 
in a speedier counter attack. All are 
points of vital importance. If more of our 
young men and women would realize these 
points of advantage and take time to be 
patient enough to learn them, the quality 
of their game would be far better and the 
result more gratifying. 

Illustration 25 shows a full length mir- 
ror with the student in the on-guard posi- 
tion. Note the chalk lines on the floor 
Their purpose is to guide the student in 
keeping the following important points 
in mind. 

The right angle position of the feet at 
the proper distance apart. The illustration 
shows the young man in a well-balanced 
position, the knees and the feet at right 
angles so that the forward movement 
(lunge) will be along a straight line. The 
importance of this lies in the fact that if 
the foot goes out of line (usually inward) 
but a small distance, the point of the 
weapon, out from the body some fifty-four 
or more inches, will be far off the target 
unless compensation is made. Such com- 
pensation takes time and it is doubtful 
whether or not the opponent’s target 
would be hit. To hit quickly, calls for 
accurate direction without compensatory 
movements. Illustration 26 shows the ex- 
tension of the weapon arm and the curling 
up of the toe in preparation for the lunge. 
Illustration 27 shows the lunge with the 
foil point on the rubber target. IIllustra- 
tion 28 shows the same view as Illustration 
27 in the mirror. The student has thus 
seen himself at all times and is able 
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BEWARE 


the hazards of winter sports 
for accidents do happen even 
to the most skillful athletes. 


Trainers and coaches make generous use of Anti- 
phlogistine in those injuries which require a heat- 
retaining, bacteriostatic dressing for the relief of in- 
flammation, congestion and pain. They keep it on 
hand ready for instant use. 


Athletic trainers, coaches and 

physical directors who have 

not yet tried Antiphlogistine 
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and literature. 


The Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co. 
167 Varick Street . . . . +. =\New York, N. Y. 
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through critical observation to guide and 
correct himself. 

Now for the beginner this is done with- 
out the weapon as described previously in 
Exercise 7. I advise that the weapon not 
be used until a perfect body movement is 
mastered with all the attention to the 
legs, torso, arms and head at all stages of 
the lunge. Only when a good lunge of con- 
stant distance and a habitual return to the 
normal on-guard is mastered with the 
head relaxed over the shoulder and not 
bent to the side, is it advisable to go to 
thé weapon. 

Any youngster can wield a weapon and 
produce movements, but only a _ well- 
trained fencer can engage in a clean, clear 
conversation of the blades. 

In concluding, it is fitting to sound a 
warning that there is no speedy or royal 
road to success. It comes gradually as a 
result of careful, intelligent, and persistent 
practice. A warning not to put the trim 
on before the structure is completely and 
solidly built is also in place. The impa- 
tience to go forth into competition should 
be definitely curbed until such time as the 
mechanical technique are habituated and 
come unconsciously, so that all thought 
can be given to the competitive phase 
without sacrificing mechanical finesse and 
accuracy. Take your time, be patient, be 
most self-critical, and do not be satisfied 
with anything short of perfection, and the 
final result will be a weapon play that you 
will enjoy and remain enthusiastic about 
all your life. You may lose some of the 
trim as the years go on, but the structure 
will stand up in the face of time. 


Do You Want to Bea 
Successful Gymnast? 


(Continued from page 28) 

about to start back on the return swing. 
The performer then brings his insteps to 
the bar. He then kicks up, out and down 
in a continuous motion as he presses down 
with his arms straight. It is important 
that he does not bend the arms at the 
elbows. Chins; knee circles; hip circles— 
forward and backward; free hip circle 
(Illustration 2); knee swing-up; uprise; 
hip swing-up; back kip; seat rise; giant 
swing; short under swing dismount. The 
learner should be warned not to dismount 
on the front end of the swing when he is 
fully extended. He should dismount at 
the back end of the swing. On the front 
end of the swing he should use the short 
underswing. (Illustration 3). 

Low Parallel Bars. Handbalance. 

High Parallel Bars. Learning to swing 
from the shoulders instead of from the 
hips. This is important from the support 
as well as the upper arm position (Illus- 
tration 4). Dips; uprises; upstarts or 
kips. Hips above the bar on kick upstart 
(Illustration 5); hollow-back rolls or giant 
rolls (Illustration 4); shoulder balance; 
handbalance. 
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Side Horse. 
until the shoulder girdle of the individual 


is strong enough to support him properly. | 


Leg back and forth (Illustration 6); 
feints; double rear vault dismount; leg 
under (four kinds) ; scissors. 

Rings. Learning to use grasps. - Illus- 
tration 7 shows the over-grasp and Illus- 
tration 8 shows how the rings are turned 
outward to obtain better leverage. Swing 


Vaults should be practiced | 


by pumping on back; swing by using kip | 


pump; swing by using running pump; up- 
rises; kips and forward rolls; dislocators 
and inlocators; levers (Illustrations 8 and 
9. The swinging back lever (Illustration 9) 
is a very difficult stunt. The performer 
should learn to increase his swing with 
every move. His routine should be free of 
all jerks. 

Long Horse. Straddle vault, single and 
double tap; squat vault, single and double 
tap; stoop vault (Illustration 10). 

There is an A.A.U. rule regarding the 
height of the long horse on all vaults. 
However, the height of the long horse 
should be adjusted to the height and the 
ability of the learner. 

Tumbling. Elementary balances and 
springs. 

The joy of accomplishment should be 
the lot of the student who fully realizes 
that perseverance, correct practice, and 
the desire to excel are the essentials that 
are needed by an expert gymnast. 


| 
| 


The teacher may keep the following | 


hints in mind in the development of gym- 
nasts. (1) Goals and challenges should 
stimulate the individual to develop himself 
to full capacity. (2) Make stunt charts. 
(3) Set standards of achievement. (4) 


Give recognition to a performer who has | 


just mastered a new trick. (5) Hold 
shows and performance days. (6) Par- 
ticipation in an activity such as Gymkana® 


enables the gymnast to avoid staleness. | 


(7) Combined workouts and performances 
with other schools should afford a friendly 
spirit of competition, and should prove to 
be an excellent incentive to greater en- 
deavor. (8) Promote a gym captain’s 
club or a Gymnastica Fraternity. (9) 
Promote a school championship. (10) Pro- 
mote interschool competition. (11) Spon- 
sor a district championship. (12) Stress 
an individual’s improvement. (13) Dis- 
play pictures of gymnastics prominently. 
(14) Take pictures of the most promising 
gymnasts and display them. (15) Em- 
phasize the point of gymnasts helping 
each other. (16) Favorable publicity aids 
greatly in the promotion of every sport. 

The author of this series of articles 
gratefully acknowledges the assistance of 
Paul Fina, Tom Weir, and other members 
of the University of Illinois Gymkana 
Troupe. Appreciation is also given to 
Marguerite Mitchell for taking the photo- 
graphs. 

® Gymkana is a coeducational, recreational ac- 
tivity at the University of Illinois which stresses 


excellence in performance and integrates ali forms 
of artistic and creative endeavor. 
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Passing Judgment, a Fundamental 


By Robert G. Dell 


ool, Bronson, Florida 


HERE are very few successful bas- 

ketball teams which do not sub- 

scribe, in some measure, to the pos- 
session-of-the-ball theory. Regardless of 
their style of play, be it fast, slow, or 
varied, they do not aim to win games by 
throwing the ball away. Thus, possession 
of the ball is undoubtedly the leading tac- 
tical fundamental of the game. Upon 
closer examination it will be found to rest 
almost entirely on two discriminative 
phases of offense, ie., when not to pass 
and when to shoot. 

While it is beyond the scope of this ar- 

ticle to consider the when-to-shoot aspect 
of offensive basketball, it is fitting to re- 
mark that the when-not-to-pass phase is 
somewhat more important. This may be 
ascribed to the fact that there are about 
four times as many passes as there are 
shots in the average game, each one in- 
volving a possible loss of the ball. Fur- 
thermore, proper passing means increased 
effectiveness in shooting, while the con- 
verse does not hold true. 
One of the primary tasks of the coach, 
in building up an effective offense, is to 
train each player thoroughly in the execu- 
tion of an adequate repertory of passes. 
Thereupon he must see that this passing 
ability is supplemented by appropriate de- 
ception as an aid in getting the ball past 
an opposing guard or through a guarded 
area to the designated receiver. This de- 
cetion may be bodily, visual or ball-manip- 
ulative or, as is often the case, some com- 
bination of the three. 

It is at this stage in the development of 
the players that the third and final re- 
quirement of effective passing must be 
taken up. It might best be referred to as 
passing judgment. This psychological 
fundamental involves the almost instan- 
taneous decision of a player to make or to 
withhold a pass, depending on the existing 
situation. For practical purposes it may 
be considered as an ingrained knowledge 
on the part of the player when not to pass. 

The coach’s first step, in developing this 
passing judgment.in his players, is to sell 
the players on the importance of keeping 
possession of the ball. He must prove to 
them by sound reasoning that an adher- 
ence to this principle increases the number 
of good shots at the basket. Furthermore, 
they must appreciate the fact that to 
maintain the offense decreases the de- 
fensive burden. The mental set of the 
player must be one which makes him in- 
variably avoid the execution of any pass 
in which the element of chance is not 
reduced to a minimum. He passes the 
ball only when he is positive that he can 
get it safely to a teammate and that the 
teammate will be able to handle it. In 
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High 
addition, the execution of the pass must 
be of some material advantage in further- 
ing the offensive plan. Otherwise, it would 
be a needless risk and a waste of energy 
to make the pass. 

The next stage in the player’s develop- 
ment involves a clear understanding of the 
particular pattern of the offense to be 
used. Every probable passing situation 
must be clearly pictured by the coach and 
stressed in the order of its relative impor- 
tance. For example, practically all offen- 
sive maneuvers are expected to culminate 
in a player getting open for a pass in the 
vicinity of the basket. The passer must 
be continually alert for such an occurrence 
and ready to get a pass off to the open 
man. The maneuvering leading up to the 
scoring attempt also demands more or less 
passing and a pass at the wrong time or 
to the wrong man may ruin an otherwise 
well-executed scoring thrust. Moreover, if 
there are no prospects of a safe continua- 
tion of the phase of the offense under way, 
the passer must not hesitate to pass the 
ball outside to a player in a safety position 
who may then renew the attack. Finally, 
if the player with the ball is caught in a 
mass of players or “two-timed,” he must 
not make a wild attempt to pass. A low 
dribble out to a safer area is best. The 
same procedure would apply to a player 
with the ball stranded in the free-throw 
area with no receiver available. A smart 
use of the dribble rather than a hope pass 
is the desired course of action in these sit- 
uations. 

The next consideration in the develop- 
ment of passing judgment is the part 
played by the vision of the player. Ac- 
cording to the psychologists, the passer 
who scans his front court with a series of 
darting eye movements is using his visual 
apparatus in a very inefficient manner. 


Probably, the best procedure for the 


passer to follow is to gaze in the general 
direction of the basket, taking in the re- 
mainder of the offensive area by means of 
his peripheral vision. Thus, the player is 
seeing but not looking at his possible re- 
ceivers. The eyes are shifted away from 
the original direction only for the purpose 
of executing an eye-feint for deceptive 
purposes. Of course, the player must 
break the above rule if forced to pivot to 
protect the ball, but the same principle of 
gazing straight ahead and making full use 
of the peripheral vision still applies to any 
passing done from the position after the 
pivot. The importance of the range and 
acuity of a player’s peripheral vision can- 
not be overestimated. Fortunately, these 
qualities can be improved and a fertile 
field for the progressive coach lies in de- 


vising drills which will enhance this visual 
skill. 

The final step in the player’s acquisition 
of passing judgment involves the ability of 
the player to differentiate almost instantly 
between a real opening and a pseudo- 
opening. This decision, to pass or not to 
pass, is based on a split second survey of 
the game situation with respect to the rela- 
tive positions of the passer, the receiver, 
the defensive men and the rates of move- 
ment of all concerned. Such elements as 
the length of the pass, the angle of ap- 
proach of the receiver and the distance of 
the defensive player from the receiver all 
contribute to the passer’s problem. Add 
to this the judgment of varying rates of 
speed of the players involved and it is easy 
to understand why a finished passer is such 
a “rara avis.” 

While it is an aid to the passer to have 
the player, who is cutting, call for a pass, 
the coach must place the entire responsi- 
bility for making the pass upon the passer. 
Undoubtedly, the passer is in the best 
possible position to discern an opening 
while the cutter is in probably the poorest 
location to do so. A player of the domi- 
neering type may ruin a potentially good 
passer by insisting continually that he is 
free of his guard every time he breaks for 
a pass. The coach must act firmly in this 
matter by giving the players a clear un- 
derstanding of why the passer must do the 
deciding and by coming to the passer’s aid 
immediately when any such events of a 
controversial nature occur. Prompt and 
adequate attention to this situation is 
necessary to avoid an inhibiting influence 
on the passer and to eliminate a very com- 
mon cause of dissension among the players. 

This passing judgment is best developed 
by a considerable amount of drill, simulat- 
ing game conditions, with every possible 
passing situation taken up at length. The 4 
coach must not hesitate to give timely, 
constructive criticism when necessary. 
Scrimmages should be halted when a 
passer errs, and the game situation re- 
created with the proper course of action 
emphasized to the players. A record of 
the bad passes made in actual games 
should be kept and these mistakes dis- 
cussed with the players on the day follow- 
ing the game. Under such a procedure 
as outlined above, the coach will find that 
in a short time the boys will be recogniz- 
ing their errors and suggesting the correct 
moves almost as rapidly as he can do it. 

It is then, and only then, that progressive 
improvement can be expected. 

Perhaps this submerged fundamental, 
passing judgment, is one of the real secrets 
of winning basketball. 
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Additional Suggestions From Champion Basketball Coaches 


(Continued from page 9) 


toward the basket, receiving a pass from 
X4. X5 remains behind the defensive 
man as shown in the diagram. 


The Fast-Break Offense 


By John J]. Cavanaugh 


Fort Hill High School 
Cumberland, Maryland 


HE fast-break offense to be success- 
ful, in my opinion, must include 
the following points in such a way 
that advantages must be taken quickly 
and situations recognized the moment that 
they arise: (1) good condition physically 
and mentally; (2) handling of the ball as 
a passer and receiver; (3) recognition of 
scoring situations; (4) recognition of 
natural screens; (5) knowing the value of 
the statement, “they can’t score while you 
are in possession of the ball.” 

Fast-break offense means that boys 
must be in good physical condition. This 
is obtained if the squad is given setting up 
exercises each day to help the ankles, arms 
and wrists. Then we jog up and down 
our floor a couple of times. Incidentally, 
our floor is quite spacious, 100’ by 75’. 
After the jogging, wind sprints are taken, 
which consist of many starts and stops. 
Next, instead of hesitating on our stops, 
we travel straight backwards. We then 
use a quick dash, stop and cross-over leg 
movement. On our next dash, we pivot 
when we stop. Our last dashes are for- 
ward on one whistle and a quick return 
dash on the next. This is done several 
times. 

Circles are formed with a player in the 
center holding one ball and a member of 
the circle holding the other. The circle 
groups must always return the ball to the 
center man. The latter may pass in any 
direction to keep the boys on their toes 
and expecting the ball at all times. Other 


drills are used for practice in catching the 


ball and passing. 

Shooting practices are begun by the use 
of passing drills, as above for working the 
ball into the basket. The ball is to be 
kept moving, with the men also on the go. 
Any time they get that half step on their 
opponent, they cut for the basket. Team 
mates must pull over to avoid an intercep- 
tion or else work a defense man by moving 
quickly to block out another defensive 
man. This situation must be recognized 
at once by the man expecting to score. 

One guard must remain back as a de- 
fense man, to whom the player may throw 
the ball instead of shooting it to get rid 
of it. Many times the offense and defense 
get on one side of the court; the deep man 
must observe this and break toward the 
basket. The ball is passed to him. The 
second man away from the basket then 
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breaks in case the former defensive man 
has been picked up by a switch. This puts 
two on one. The place left vacant in the 
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center of the floor is taken by the player 
nearest that spot when the former made 
his fast break. 

Keep yourself and the ball moving; 
make your passes sure; and do not shoot 
until you are sure in your own mind that 
it is going to count two points. 

Two drills that we practice every day 
to move the ball and keep players on the 
go are shown in Diagrams 7, 8, 9 and 10. 

Players are stationed in positions as 
shown in Diagram 7. Player 4 has the 
ball, players 2 and 3 go toward the basket 
from the right. Two is always about three 
or four yards behind 3. Four goes toward 
the basket from the left, followed by 5. 
As they make the circle, Diagram 8 shows 
approximately how the ball travels. The 
players are kept moving at all times. 

The second drill, shown in Diagrams 9 
and 10, is done the same way except the 
players go the opposite way. 

These drills teach a pick-off. As a player 
goes by the basket, he picks off his defen- 
sive man so that the incoming team mate 
on the opposite side sees his chance to dart 
around him. 


Team Play Versus 


Individual Play 


By J. Roy Cooper 
Calhoun-Clemson High School 
Clemson, South Carolina 


/ NHE reason for selecting this sub- 
ject is that there are many teams 
that could win far more games than 

they do, but for the fact that the stars 
work as individuals rather than as a unit 
of five men. It seems fitting that every 
coach should impress upon his players the 
importance of working together and see 
that his men do that. 

Team play is one of the fundamental 
necessities in any contest, athletic or not, 
where more than one person is competing 
as a unit. One of the great experiences 
that comes from athletics is that we learn 
to co-operate with others. Basketball 
particularly calls for co-operation. First 
of all a TEAM does not try to dribble all 
the way down the court, but advances the 
ball by passing. Short passes and quick 
breaks will mean more to a team than only 
one excellent player that can shoot from 
a position, anywhere on the floor. 

In basketball as in football, deception 
plays a great part and can be used effec- 
tively where there is team play. One who 
watches the World’s Champion Celtics is 
thrilled with the way those players use 
deception through working as a unit, yet 
any player on their team could be an in- 
dividual star. 

Team play enables a group to use set 
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plays that can be worked out in practice 
then put into use during the game. When 
using set plays a player may lead his team 
mate by passing the ball to a spot where 
the player will be rather than to the posi- 
tion where the player is at the time of 
making the pass. That is deception in 
team work that cannot result from indi- 
vidual play. Team play enables the players 
to know what the other men on the team 
are going to do. Men who play together 
find out what to expect from other players 
and can outplay and outwit their oppon- 
ents. Marshall college has five boys on a 
team that have been playing together in 
basketball since their high school days and 
they know what to expect of each other. 
Chuck Taylor said of them, “That was 
one of the best high school teams I ever 
saw,” they play as a unit not as individ- 
uals. 

The individualist may have his place 
somewhere, but in the world in which we 
live as well as on the basketball court the 
individualist is hopelessly lost. No man 
ever did anything absolutely alone. To 
make progress in any endeavor requires 
help from others. 

In basketball, any player who tries to 
play as an individual will find himself a 
dribbler. There are very few players re- 
gardless of how good they are that can 
dribble through the defense of an opposing 
team all the way down the floor and make 
the shot at the other end of the court. If 
the opponents use zone defense then all 
they need to do is to close in where 
the dribbler is coming through and he is 
stopped immediately. If the opponents 
are using man-for-man defense then a good 
fast player will stop the individualist. One 
may be good enough to shoot from beyond 
the large circle and make the shots, but 
as an individual he cannot win games. 

The individual player who plays as such 
will not pass to a team mate who is open 
for a shot, but will shoot from any position 
on the floor and most of the time not make 
the shot nor recover the ball. He will not 
pass to a team mate, then break by to 
receive the ball and shoot; again he will 
try the shot from the spot where he is. 

The most disastrous thing that happens 
to a team where there is an individualist 
is that the morale of the team is not very 
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good. Players become disgusted when 
they are open for a pass or in a position 
to shoot and the ball is not passed to them. 
There have been teams that would have 
been good had it not been for some indi- 
vidual who tried to be the whole show. 

The best way to illustrate what team 
play can do is with one or two diagrams. 

In Diagram 11, X4 has the ball; he 
passes to X5, then breaks by X5 to receive 
the ball; X5 passes to X2, then breaks by 
X2 to receive the ball and shoot. In Dia- 
gram 12, X3 has the ball; he passes to 
X1, then breaks by X1 to receive a short 
pass and shoot. 

These two simple illustrations are the 
fundamentals from which numerous plays 
may be worked. The play does not always 
have to go as illustrated, but this is the 
thing which is intended as the play begins. 
These are plays which can be worked with 
five men working as a unit and one player 
cannot possibly do them. Any team that 
uses the short pass and breaks to receive 
the ball and shoot will score some points 
and incidentally will be very hard to beat. 

Using plays and playing as a unit helps 
any player to know what to expect from 
his team mates. For set plays there is al- 
ways a place for each member of the team 
to fill and if one player gets tied up, then 
other players are in position to receive the 
ball and get out of a hole. When we find 
a player who works as an individual no 
one knows what to expect nor what he 
intends to do. Most great athletes are 
great because they worked on a team 
where there was a TEAM working to- 
gether. Most of the All-American players, 
regardless of the sport in which they 
gained All-American recognition, did not 
become All-American by themselves, but 
with the aid of ALL the other players who 
played on the team with them. 

If sports have any lasting value, that 
value comes in helping those who partici- 
pate to fit into life situations. Life itself 
is a game in which we all play, some play 
well, some play poorly, and co-operation 
with others in that game is absolutely 
essential. 


Individual Offense in 
Basketball 


By Floyd Dorland 
Albion High School, Albion, Michigan 


HE purpose of this article on in- 

dividual offense in basketball is not 

necessarily to present something 

new, but to remind coaches and players of 

a few essential facts that assure better 

basketball players, consequently better 
teams. 

Individual offense may be good or bad 
depending on just how much the player 
has accomplished in the way of fundamen- 
tal skill. 

I will discuss briefly a few of the in- 


dividual fundamentals of offensive basket- 
ball that are necessary for a player to 
master if he is to become proficient. 


Passing the Ball 


Good passing is essential in that it en- 
ables the player to control the ball and to 
execute the desired plays. One poor passer 
on a team spoils the team work, kills con- 
fidence and wrecks smoothness. Good 
passing means more scoring opportunities. 

The passer should remember these 
points: (1) Pass Accurately. Pick your 
receiver. If your pass is good his catch is 
easy. (2) Keep the ball rather than pass 
to a partially covered receiver. (3) Long 
passes should be hard and accurate; short 
passes slower, but accurate. (4) Time 
your passes to the speed of the receiver, 
usually putting a lead on the ball. (5) 
Move to a more advantageous position 
after your pass so as to be in position to 
take a return pass. (6) Keep the ball 
moving in your team’s possession. (7) If 
pass is delayed, fake either a pass or a 
shot. (8) Pass accurately in practice so 
that you will pass accurately in games. 


The Chest or Push Pass 


The chest or push pass is the most fre- 
quently used pass of all. It is valuable as 
a fast pass or as a floater to a man moving 
toward the passer. 

Execution: Carry the ball back to the 
chest with the fingers up and the thumbs 
back of the ball. Release it then with a 
snap of the wrists and a forward push of 
the thumbs and fingers. 


The Bounce Pass 


The bounce pass is a very effective pass 
in any offense. It is used to pass through 
a set defense and is adaptable to lead pass- 
ing against big men, or it may be used well 
in congested areas. 

Execution: Bounce the ball near the 
opponent’s feet. Impetus and power are 
applied to the ball from behind and not 
from on top of the ball. The pass is made 
from a crouched, alert position. Pass the 
ball so that it will be received below the 
player’s waist. Pass with a tonic snap 
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from the fingers, wrists and forearms. 
English is not necessary. 


Hook Pass 


The hook pass is used off the backboard, 
when the guard has other passes 
stopped, when he is crowded to the side- 
line or corner. And it is used to pass over 
the front line defense. It is a good long 
type of pass. 

Execution: Take off by jumping off the 
left foot as the right foot swings around. 
The passer should light on his right foot. 
The arm should be kept straight until the 
release of the ball, when it is slightly bent. 
Turn the wrist and fingers down at the 
release to prevent the ball from going 
straight up in the air. 


Catching the Ball 


The more confident an individual be- 
comes that he will not fumble, the greater 
will be his perfection in handling the ball 
as the season progresses. 

Execution: Keep your eyes on the ball 
until you have possession of it. The 
hands, shoulders and arms should be re- 
laxed with the fingers well cupped. The 
fingers should be pointed up or down de- 
pending on the height of the pass. The 
arms should reach out at full length and 
the fingers should pluck the ball out of the 
air and guide it back to the position de- 
sired. The natural give of the hands after 
contact should be the preparatory motion 
for the next pass. If the pass comes to 
one side of the receiver, the hand on that 
side should be back of the ball. Always 
meet the ball and try to regain balance 
before passing. 


Basket Shooting 


Shooting baskets along with dribbling 
are the two most spectacular features of 
basketball playing. To a large extent, 
shooting is a gift, but constant, serious 
practice will improve the player’s skill to 
some extent. 

Suggestions for improving the player’s 
basket-shooting skill are: (1) Relax. (2) 
Take your time, get set for each shot. 
(3) Try as hard for each basket in practice 
asinagame. (4) Use a definite shot each 


time; do not take hope shots. (5) Take 
plenty of time when not rushed. (6) Get 
good balance before every shot. (7) Fol- 


low every shot. 


The Push or Chest Shot 


The push or chest shot is most com- 
monly used because it is harder to block 
and is very deceptive. 

Execution: The ball is held almost di- 
rectly at its sides, thus it may be guided 
more easily. Some players have their 
hands too far back. The ball must not 
touch the palms of the hands. The finger- 





DON‘T JUST GUESS 
ABOUT THE CONTROL 
OF ATHLETE'S FOOT 





Onty one foot tub solu- 
tion for Athlete's Foot control can 
be checked at any time, in your 
own building, by persons without 
technical skill: the solution made by 
putting Alta~-Co Powder into water, 


| pound to the gallon. Instead of 
guessing—instead of making up 
fresh fungicidal solution too seldom 
or too often—you KNOW always 
whether it is up to strength. 

Dolge supplies a special tester 
for Alta-Co Powder. You take the 
reading as you would with a bat- 
tery and hydrometer—and you 
add Alta-Co Powder as indicated 
on a simple chart. 

This material, dissolved as di- 
rected, kills Athlete's Foot fungi in 
less than | minute. It kills all the 
fungi commonly found in this infec- 
tion. It kills the spores. Yet, it 
does not irritate the skin. Write 
for verbatim reports by medical 
authorities—booklet J140. 
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tip cushions are the most sensitive to touch 
and are the final guides. Grip the ball 
easily, with fingers well-spread, using a 
normal and free stance. Keep your eyes 
on the rim or board, crouch slightly, lower 
the ball to the waist, elbows not spread too 
much. Come up with the arms and legs at 
the same time, bringing the ball up close 
to the body. Keep the plane of the body 
in line of flight of the ball. Release the 
ball by rotating the hands inward, open- 
ing the palms to the basket. Follow 
through smoothly with the hands, arms 
and body. Watch the flight of the ball 
and you will know where you belong for 
the rebound. 


One-Hand Dribble-in Shots 


A high percentage of this type of shot 
should be made. Good form is vitally 
necessary for proper execution. 

Execution: The ball must be picked up 
on the last step before the jump to the 
basket. Too many players make a broad 
instead of a high jump out of this leap. 
When coming in from the side, always 
bank the shot; when coming in from the 
front merely drop it over the front edge 
of the rim. The take-off should be six or 
eight feet out. The ball should be released 
at the highest point of the jump and, if 
banked, should be laid very easily against 
the backboard, with no excessive English 
under the basket. The ball should be 
placed on the tips of the fingers of one 
hand, and the take-off should be on the 
left foot, if the player is right-handed. 


The Hook Shot 


The hook shot is exactly the same as the 
pass of the same name. It is used as the 
player goes away from the basket or an 
opponent. There is no defense for it, but 
on the other hand the player shooting is in 
no position to follow up the shot. 

Execution: Protect the ball with the 
body. Move away from the basket. Use 
extra English. Jump into the air on the 
take-off to shoot over the opponent. 


Free Throwing 


Although a free throw is an easy shot 
for the basket, the strain of the game and 
tenseness of the situation work against -the 
player. 

To perfect his shots the player should: 
(1) Be relaxed. (2) Have confidence in 
his ability to shoot. (3) Always use the 
same delivery and stance. (4) Take his 
time. (5) Practice seriously and faith- 
fully every day. 

The underhand method of free throwing 
is most commonly used. 

Execution: In the underhand type of 
shot, take a comfortable stance. The ball 
is held, not gripped with the fingers and 
thumbs, (the palms of the hands are not 
used). The ball is held on a line with the 
waist. The eyes are fixed on the front rim 
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of the basket and kept there until the 
throw is made. The throw is begun by the 
player bending his knees and lowering the 
ball until he feels in an easy position to 
make the shot. The upward motion, or 
actual shooting is begun as the arms are 
brought upward in a natural, easy swing. 
The ball is released when the hands are 
about on a level with the chin. Continue 
with a free, easy follow-through. The ball 
should drop just over the front rim of the 
basket. 


Dribbling 


Every boy should practice faithfully on 
dribbling, for this skill develops better 
ball-handling and fits into any offense. 
Dribbling is used by guards to get away 
from the basket after recovering the ball 
and to bring the ball down the court to a 
set defense. It is used by forwards to keep 
from traveling after they receive a pass 
while in motion with no immediate team 
mate open to receive the ball. It is used 
by all players to drive for the basket with 
a clear court ahead. 

Execution: In dribbling the fingers are 
spread, the hands cupped. The ball is held 
with the fingers only and is tapped at a 
sharp angle away from the player. The 
ball is kept as low as possible and is 
allowed to come higher on the last bounce 
if the player is attempting a shot. The 
player’s head should be up and his eyes 
straight ahead. 


Stopping 


All players on a team, especially the 
dribbler, must be able to stop quickly. It 
is almost impossible to cover well-executed 
stops effectively. The two stops most 
widely used are the running-stride stop 
and the jump stop. 

Execution: In the running-stride stop, 
which is used to aid the player in losing 
the guard for a quick shot or pass, (1) 
make a sudden stop in stride; (2) keep 
the weight low; (3) slap the forward foot 
hard on the floor with all the traction 


‘possible; (4) do not allow an opponent 


to anticipate the play. 

In the jump stop, which is not as natural 
as the stride stop and is more injurious to 
the legs, the player should (1) take off 
with both feet; (2) stop suddenly with the 
feet spread and knees bent; (3) have 
maximum traction with the feet straight; 
(4) not allow his opponent to anticipate 
the play. 


Pivots and Turns 


The pivot and turn are very different 
in execution, but are sometimes confused. 
They are frequently called rear pivots and 
front turns. Pivots as a rule are used 
when a player approaches a defensive man 
between the player and the basket, while 
the front turn is used when an offensive 


player wishes to elude a defensive man be- 
hind him. 
Execution: In the pivot; (1) A run- 


ning-stride stop is used most. (2) The 
player stops a few feet from the guard, 
allowing for the guard’s approach. (3) 
Transfer the weight to the pivot foot (back 
foot). (4) Use the fast pivot whirl with a 
long stride. (5) The body should be 
crouched low for good balance. (6) The 
head and eyes should be up, looking for a 
receiver. (7) Use a long side step to carry 
the body away from the guard. (8) The 
arms should not be cramped close to the 
body, but in good position for passing. 

In the front turn; (1) Use a running- 
stride stop with the foot advanced next 
to the guard. (2) The traveling foot 
should describe an are of 90°. (3) After 
the turn, the body should face the opposite 
direction with the body crouched low, thus 
insuring good balance. (4) The turn should 
be made mostly toward the sidelines, due 
to the guard position. (5) The pivoter 
should protect the ball with his back 
toward the guard. (6) The player should 
be alert for a back pass or block. (7) He 
should not allow the guard to anticipate 
the play. 


Change of Direction 


This skill is a very necessary and effec- 
tive form of footwork. It is used with or 
without the ball and enables the player to 
get open for passes or free the dribbler 
from the guard. 

Execution (to the left): (1) The player 
should start around the guard to the right, 
stopping on the right foot. (2) He should 
quickly push off the right foot to the left, 
accompanied by a shoulder feint. (3) He 
must maintain good body balance. (4) He 
must conceal his intention. (5) He should 
make his movements very positive. (6) 
He should use zig-zag movements effec- 
tively, not run in circles. 


Change of Pace 


The ability to change his pace quickly 
makes a player difficult to guard and 
often is effective in losing guards. 

Execution: (1) The player should run 
slowly while endeavoring to pull out his 
guard. (2) He should run fast to meet 
the ball when an opening occurs. (3) He 
should mix his speeds according to the 
situation. (4) He should mix his speeds 
while dribbling. 


Swimming News 


John Miller, Editor of Intercollegiate 
Swimming Guide 


If you missed the A. A. U. Outdoor 
Championships at Detroit, you sure 
missed sumpin’. With over forty college 
stars entered, it was more of an inter- 
collegiate affair than an A. A. U. meet. 
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Ralph Flanagan and Adolph Kiefer of 
University of Texas, Al Patnik, and Earl 
Clark of Ohio State were among those who 
came out of the three-day contest un- 
beaten. The big upset was the downfall of 
record holder Peter Fick in the 100 meters. 
Although Fick finished fifth this time, we 
who watched Pete represent the United 
States for many years in Japan, Hungary, 
Germany, and South America, take our 
hats off to a great trouper and a staunch 
competitor. 
* * * *% 
New names you are sure to see in the head- 
lines this season: Howie Johnson, Yale’s 
sprinter; Jimmy Welsh, and Jim Skinner, 
U. of M. yearlings; Paul Herron at Stan- 
ford, Dick Schaper of Brown, Chic Acosta 
of U. of Florida, and Ed Parke, Prince- 
ton’s all ’round swimmer. Three secondary 
school lads worth watching—Ben Haynes, 
Fremont, O., Otto Jaretz, Lane Tech., and 
Phil Carson, Mercersburg. Now send me 
your predictions. 
% * * * 


Coach Mike Peppe, the littlest “big” man 
at Ohio State returned from Ecuador on 
October 10th after touring with five A. A. 
U. swimmers who competed for the U. S. 
against the leading swimmers of South 
America. Mike reports a new interest in 
swimming throughout the South American 
countries. “Give them a few more years,” 
he says, “and the records will start tum- 
bling.” Others whom we greeted at the 
gang plank were Hirose, Nakama, Kiefer, 
Patnik, and Tanaka. There were enough 
sombreros, castanets, tom-toms, knives, 
serapés, and prizes in the group to start 
a first-rate bingo party. 
* + & 
The 1940 Intercollegiate Swimming Guide 
appeared on August 1 and the shock was 
so great as to keep many from buying it. 
Now, we are happy to say, the sales are 
greatly improved and we thank ‘all you 
people who sent in so many nice compli- 
ments about the Guide. Won’t somebody 
please say something negative? The 
Swimming Guide can’t be that good. 
* * # & 


Notes of interest to swimming coaches 
should be addressed to John M. Miller, 
Editor, Intercollegiate Swimming Guide, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


A Basketball Clinic 


Because of the large number of illustra- 
tions appearing in this issue and several 
articles definitely scheduled to appear, the 
replies to the questions printed in the De- 
cember issue were omitted. These replies 
will be printed in the February issue. The 
Coaches Clinic Column is open to all read- 
ers of the Athletic Journal. You are in- 
vited to send questions as well as lend your 
assistance to your colleagues by answering 
the questions that appear from time to 
time in the Coaches Clinic Column. 
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BASKETBALL GAMES ARE WON 
BEFORE THE SEASON BEGINS 


It’s the pre-season study that insures the 





Ward L. Lambert 


Dts mmmmrman 


is what 
the book 
contains 


Practical Basketball . . . 67 photographs of players in action . . . 


season’s success 


Study Practical Basketball, 
Ward L. “Piggie” Lambert’s book on bas- 


ketball fundamentals and strategy. 


brary, do so now. 
- ve 


Chapter I—Handling the Ball—CGeneral Essentials— 
Types of Passes. 


Chapter I1l—Offensive Floor Work. 


Chapter I1I—Basket Shooting—Its Importance—Habits 
—Types of Shots—Changing Style—Free Throwing. 


Chapter IV—The Dribble—Its Origin and Use—Tech- 
nique of the Dribble. 
Chapter V—lIndividual Defense—General (Balance, 


Stances, Footwork, Mental Alertness)—Guarding a Man 
with the Ball—Guarding a Man Without the Ball. 


Chapter VI—Team Defense—General Considerations— 
Man-to-Man Defense—Zone Defense—Checking Five- 
Man Defense—Fast-Break Defense—Special Defenses— 
Strategy of Defense. 

Chapter VII—Team Offense—Historical Development— 
General Essentials —Coaching Advice — Fast-Break 
(Long Pass, Short Pass Crossing)—Set Formation— 
Slow-Break (Pass to Forward, Pass to Center, Spread 
Formation)—Special Offense Against Zone—Various 
Systems of Offense (Crisscross System, Screening Sys- 
tem by Pivots, Three-Man Lane, Side Line Screening 
System, Long Shot, Continuous Triangle)—Strategy of 
Offense. 

Chapter VIII—Center Tip Play—Even Control—Control 
by Opponents—Own Control Absolute. 


a IX—Plays—Out-of-Bounds—Free Throw—Jump 


Chapter X—Training, Conditioning and Practice. 
Chapter XI—The Coach, a Student of Psychology. 
Chapter XII—Tournaments. 


ORDER NOW! 


diagrams of drills and plays . . . 243 pages. 


_ $2.00 (plus postage) is the price at which the remainder of the books will 


New Price 


be sold. Rush your order before the supply is exhausted. 


The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue 
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gives in clear and concise style the meth- 
ods that have brought success for years to 
Purdue University teams. If you haven’t 


ordered a copy for yourself or your li- 
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RIDDELL 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 
TRACK AND FIELD SHOES 





Style T—A good durable track 
shoe. Upper made of tough Athletic 








Style S—Our finest model Univer- 
sity shoe. A light, but very durable, 
glove-fitting yellowback Kangaroo 
sprint shoe. Hand-turned construc- 


oy ds dolocamn een eee $6.50 





Style J—Field or jumping shoe of 
a grade corresponding to Style S. 
Has counter and two spikes in heel. 
Our very best yellowback field 
aus Semen sme weinednes as $7.00 


(Not Carried in Stock) 


KP—Pole Vaulting Shoe like K only high top, one spike in heel 
JP—Pole Vaulting Shoe like J only high top, one spike in heel 





Style N—A hand turned shoe made 
of very fine grade of Athletic Tan 
leather. Fits like a glove... .$5.00 





Style K—A very strong shoe of welt 
construction. Highest grade oak 
soles. Made of Athletic Tan leather. 
Two spikes in heel.......... $5.50 


SPECIAL TRACK SHOES 


Style NX—A track shoe long needed 
to meet the demand for a more 
durable practice shoe. It is of gen- 
uine Goodyear Welt construction. 
Has full sole which keeps upper from 
wearing out at heel. We believe 
this is the toughest track shoe 
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Style KX—Same shoe as Style K ex- 
cept it has uskide heel with no spikes 
ee me $5.50 


JX—Cross Country same as J only has uskide heel with no spikes.....................0000.. 


JY¥Y—Indoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles 
KY—Indoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles 


Track Wrenches 
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Style NB—A very fine Goodyear 
welt construction baseball shoe with 
split shank sole. Made of Ath-Tan 


Tan leather that insures fit, comfort | 


and resists perspiration. ..... $3.75 





Riddell Track Shoes feature an 
interchangeable spike in three 
lengths:—price, each........ $0.05 

V4" for board tracks 

¥4".for indoor dirt tracks 

5" for outdoor tracks 


The soles of the shoes are reinforced | 
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the spikes cannot punch up into the 
foot. 
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Style KB—Goodyear welt construc- 
tion with straight sole. An extremely 
strong shoe. Upper made of the 
finest Athletic Tan leather. Used by 
quite a few Big League catchers and 


Made of Yellowback Kangaroo. Ex- Kangaroo. Used by many pro- pitchers. Best shoe in our line for 
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Style 33—Has a regular baseball | 
upper made out of Athletic Tan 
leather. Leather insole and counter. | 
Features a special moulded rubber © 
outsole with cleats moulded on the | 
sole which are especially adapted | 
for softball. Each sole has two ex- | 
tra removable golf spikes which can | 
be used at the discretion of the | 


player and can be easily removed 
if not desired. This shoe makes an 
excellent golf shoe; also, can be used 
as a football official's shoe. . .$3.75 
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Happy New Year 


As the New Year begins in our new, modern and efficient factory, 
the IVORY SYSTEM is better prepared than ever before to turn 
out the finest reconditioning work that can be done anywhere. To 
you Athletic Men of America, who have made our new factory and 
the growth of the IVORY SYSTEM possible, we extend our hearty 
best wishes for a Happy, Successful and Prosperous New Year in all 
of your undertakings. 
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